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THE NOTE IN THE LITTLE TOY BOAT 


THE HIDDEN NOTE A Haul of Crabs in the Frozen North 
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In Alaska, which at this season of the year is a great frozen land, crabs are caught by letting 
(down the bait through holes in the Ice, as shown here. See page 5 


IN THE CABIN 

JAMES WALLS AND HIS 
TOY BOAT 

Little Playmate Who Grew Up 
to Win Honour in the War 

LETTERS FROM TWO BROTHERS 

We 4re sure our readers will like to 
hear the result of "our inquiry “ Who 
will find James Walls for us ? ”—the 
James Walls who cleverty made a 
sailing boat many "years ago, and hid in 
its cabin a record of the time when he 
did it, with* a hope that iLmight be pub¬ 
lished if it should ever'be “found.- 

We very much' regret to say. that the 
builder of the little boat, does not now 
live to read of it, but not only have some 
of our. courteous Scottish readers/been 
able to tell us who James Walls was, but 
they have added'interesting facts about 
his living relatives. 

The Town Cleric of Bridge of Allan, 
Mr. Alexander .'Morrison, .who, we are 
glad to hear, is. one of the faithful grown¬ 
up readers of the C.N. on its way to 
younger readers, sends us a letter from 
James’s ~;brother, William Walls, to' 
whom he sent a copy of the C.N. con¬ 
taining the account of the miniature 
ship and its hidden record. Mr. William 
Walls, replying to Mr. Morrison, says : 

After Many Days 

” James-Walls was my brother. He 
died at Grangemduth fully 16 years ago, 
and was buried,at Falkirk Cemetery^ I 
thank you very much for sending me the 
Children’s Newspaper. It interested me 
greatly to read the article, and I am sure 
had my brother been spared till now it 
would have given him great pleasure to 
know his message tucked away in a secret 
drawer of the cabin of his- little ship had 
been discovered. I feel grateful to the 
Editor for inserting my brother's request 
of 47 years ago.” 

Mr. Morrison, in forwarding this 
brotherly letter, adds some particulars of 
James Walls’s , nephew, William Y. 
Walls, who was. quite a little fellow when 
his uncle died, and one of Mr. Walls’s 
small playmates. On August 4, 1914, 
William Y. Walls was Scoutmaster of the 
nth Stirlingshire (Bridgeof Allan) Troop 
of Boy Scouts. He was, besides, a Lance- 
corporal in A Company of the 7th Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Hero of the Sky 

On the. day war was declared he 
joined up* for service, and went over to 
France with the rest of the Bridge of 
Allan Territorials early in December of 
that year. After spending the winter in 
France he received a commission in the 
Argylls and was subsequently trans¬ 
ferred to the Royal Flying Corps. 

After a full course of training he was 
attached to the Kite Balloon Branch of 
the Air Force. The artillery command¬ 
ing officer declared he was the best 
observer on his part of the front. 


Three times his balloon was shot down 
by the Germans, and on each occasion he 
had to make a parachute descent. He 
was awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, on the first occasion on which the 
award of the Cross was t made,-and he 
finished his career in the army:as Cap tain 
Walls; D.F.C. j of the Royal "Air Force. 

Little could James Walls . have 
imagined as he made his toy boat for 
the water that when his note was found 
in its secret place his nephew would have 
won his spurs gallantly as a hero flying 
in the skies. ■ 

Our correspondent mentions that both 
Captain Walls’s fellow officers in the 
Scouts at Bridge of Allan, the Assistant 
and the Junior-assistant Scoutmasters, 
served in the war, the one being wounded 
and the other lost in the North Sea; 
but he adds with legitimate pride that 
their record was only in keeping with 
the record of Bridge of Allan as a whole. 

. Mr. Alexander MacLeod, M.A., the 
headmaster of Fallin Public School, 
Stirling, also writes : “ My good friend 
and neighbour, Mr. John Walls, the 
village blacksmith of Throsk, has just 


called on me to say that James Walls 
was his brother, and was born at Throsk, 
near Fallin, rather more than three 
miles from Stirling and almost eight 
from Grangemouth. 

James was educated at the Fallin 
school, and was a carpenter by trade till 
he ultimately became Custom House 
officer at Grangemouth, where he died 
16 years ago. Now, if he had lived to 
follow the history of his little boat, he 
would have been about 78. 

We are much obliged to Mr. MacLeod 
for sending this information. 

' The Rev. John C. G. Cumming, of 
Grangemouth, gives us similar informa¬ 
tion, and adds a description of Grange¬ 
mouth, which we shall file for use when 
the coal ports .of Britain come under 
review. 

We are glad to share with our corre¬ 
spondents the satisfaction of fulfilling the 
clever carpenter’s wish that his memory 
might not pass into oblivion without 
some notice. As he carved his ship and 
wrote his hidden record was he not 
making for himself a fleeting resurrection 
in the minds of men ? 


NATURE’S GREATEST 
SECRET 

ARE WE ON THE EVE OF 
FINDING IT? 

Remarkable Report from the 
Continent 

IS IT TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE ? 

Perhaps the most astonishing thing 
that science knows is that imprisoned 
in an atom of matter—in a chip of a 
pebble, the point of a knife, the head of 
a pin, or even a speck of dust—is power 
beyond our dreams. " * 

A famous man who has given all his 
life to studying atoms declares that 
there is . hidden in an atom enough 
power to break a continent in two— if 
we could only, get at it. - - 

In the C.N.^ Monthly for December 
appeared a short article saying that this 
great discovery, .the most tremendous 
discovery since the world began, might 
come any day— f ‘ some day, this-year, 
next year, next generation, next century, , 
next millennium.”' When it does come 
it will change the world and set men free 
from toil, for it will give us' all the power 
we want without our working for it. 

Power of the Atom 

It is just a few weeks ago since My 
Magazine was saying this, and now the 
report has reached England from the 
Continent that an engineer believes he 
has found the secret of the atom. No 
news has been published in this country 
as we write, and it sounds incredible, 
but the C.N. has sent a representative to 
the continent to interview the engineer. 

We publish this announcement with 
all reserve, half afraid that such good 
news may not really be confirmed. 

Each atom, as we know, is composed 
of infinitesimally, almost unimaginably, 
small particles known as electrons, 
which whirl round in orbits in much the 
same way as the planets revolve round 
the sun. They move at a terrific pace, 
and therefore, in spite of their minute 
size, have enormous energy. 

A Mighty Discovery 

Scientific men have long realised that 
if they could set free at will the forces 
locked ,up in atoms they would have 
sources of energy in their hands millions 
of times greater than any that had 
hitherto been available. They set to 
work, therefore, to try to find a way 
to get the energy out of the atom, and 
now comes the astounding and almost 
incredible news that an engineer has 
solved the problem. If true it is the 
greatest news in the‘history of science. 

If this marvellous discovery-, is really 
true it will be quite a different world in 
future; we shall he able to carry in a 
hand-hag enough power to move a moun¬ 
tain ; and there will he no more coal 
strikes and no more poverty. But the 
news seems too good to be true, and we 
must wait. We shall return to the 
subiect in due course. 
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DRAMA OF JUTLAND 

WHAT A SEA BATTLE IS 
LIKE 

One Minute and the Next on a 
Mighty Battleship 


THE MAD HATTER 

INTERVIEWS AN EARTH- 
' , QUAKE 

“ Down with Everything and 
Up with Nothing ” • 


THE MIDDY IN CHARGE 

The publication of the official papers 
about the Battle of Jutland must have 
thrilled every reader, for never before 
has the landsman been able to see how 
tumultuous is the excitement of a great 
naval engagement at sea, with signals 
and messages pouring in on the com¬ 
mander-in-chief almost every minute. 

From 2.20 p.m., when the Galatea 
reported “ Enemy in sight,” and then at 

2.34 p.m. added “ Enemy ships two 
destroyers. Am chasing”; followed at 

2.35 p ni. by the commander-in-chief’s 
message: “Raise steam for full speed” ; 
till 2.25 a.m., twelve hours later, when the 
general order went round: “ Battle lleet 
will alter course to the north,” the sky 
was full of messages minute by minute. 

A Terrible Half Hour 

Some of them were disastrous indeed, 
and enough to shake the nerve of the 
stoutest admiral. Here is a quick 
sequence : 

3.47 p.m.: Lion opened fire 

3.50 *. Lion frequently hit by enemy 

4.0 : Turret wrecked \ 

4.1 : Indefatigable blew up 

4.20 : Queen Mary blew up 

And so the story goes on till the fleets 
are separated by the darkness. 

What “ blew up ” means is told by 
Commander Danreuther, one of the 
six who were saved from the Invincible 
when she blew up with 1031 aboard. 

A few minutes'before the Invincible 
blew up (says the commander) Admiral 
Hood hailed the control officer in the control 
_top from the fore-bridge: “ Your firing is 
very good; keep at it as quickly as you can ; 
every shot is telling.” Immediately after¬ 
wards the magazine was exploded, and the 
ship went down in 10 to 15 seconds. 

One minute cheery encouragement 
from the admiral on the bridge—the 
n^xt minute admiral and men have 
disappeared from the scene. 

Even more unexpected is the fact 
that the report on the loss of the Queen 
Mary was made by Midshipman J. L. 
Storey, the senior officer surviving fit. 

Middy Tells His Story 

When that great ship went down, 
with over 1000 lives, this middy was the 
chief member of her crew left fit, and 
on him fell the duty of writing the report 
of the loss of the Queen Mary. 

It may well be doubted whether 
another midshipman will ever report 
on the sinking of a great warship as Mid¬ 
shipman Storey did so clearly from the 
turret, deck, and from the water ; for 
one of the results of the Battle of Jut¬ 
land lias been to create grave doubts 
whether great steel warships, built at 
enormous cost and sinkable in a minute, 
perform any service on the sea that 
balances their cost and danger. 

But for the skill with which Admiral 
Jellicoe evaded the dangers that lurked 
around his monster ships from torpedo 
and mine, the waste, of huge warships 
would have been even more dramatic¬ 
ally proved. We may grind ourselves 
to powder to build up large fleets, but 
along comes a torpedo, or there lies a 
mine, and how appalling is the conse¬ 
quence, and how striking is the help¬ 
lessness of the great ship of our pride ! 


DON’T CARE GOING ABOUT 
THE WORLD 

By Our Wonderland Correspondent 

. The report of the earthquake some¬ 
where under the sea, or in the - Gulf of 
Mexico, or up in Alaska, or in some other 
unknown place, sent' the Mad Hatter 
interviewing one of these disconcerting 
Events. ~ • 

The Hatter was helping himself to a 
third cup of tea when the Earthquake 
came roaring by, waving a red flag and 
bawling out in a volcanic voice, “ Down 
with everything and up with nothing.” 

“ Ah,” said the Hatter, putting down 
his cup, “ you’re the very fellow I want 
tp see. Hold on a jiffy.” 

“ Can’t stop, can’t stop !” shouted 
the Earthquake. 

. “ I’ll make you,”, said the; Hatter. 

.. “ How ? ” demanded the Earthquake, 
wiping red-hot lava from his lips. 

“ By putting something in your way,” 
replied the Hatter. “ You’ve seen a 
carter put a stone under the \vheel of his 
waggon when he pulls up at a door ? 
Well, here’s something to .stop you 
turning everything^ upside down, your¬ 
self included.” He seized hold of Alice 
and shoved her under the curve of the 
Earthquake so that lie couldn’t move an 
inch farther. v 

A Change for the Children 

“ Now, u saitf the Hatter, “ what about 
it ? ” 

“ About what ? ” demanded the 
Earthquake. 

“ Childhood,” replied the Hatter. 
“ You’re always turning the world topsy¬ 
turvy, You (brought along the war 
with your spirit of don’t care. You 
care for nothing. When the war wasn’t 
enough for you, you brought along the 
railway strike. That didn’t suffice. 
You brought along the coal strike. 
And where is it going to'end ? All this 
upside-downness may suit some grown¬ 
ups, but what about the children ? Do 
you think they like it ? ” 

“I never asked ’em,” answered. the 
Earthquake. . . 

“ But you ought to have asked them,” 
rejoined the Hatter. “ What sort of a 
life have they had since 1914? Ever 
thought about^ ;that ? Not * enough 
clothes,* not enough food, hot enough 
coal, and all this talk of bloodshed, 
"killing,*' "and strikes ! That’s ’a" fine 
childhood, isn’t it ? Anyone would 
think,to see the way you carry on that 
there weren’t any children in the world ! 
What a life for a child!. Upon my word, 
I think they’ve had enough of this 
business. Let them play a' bit. Let 
them feel for a week or two* that every¬ 
thing isn’t going to blow sky Thigh the 
next minute. Give, them a taste of 
peace. It would be a change for them, 
good as a day at Margate.” % 

Flat as a Pancake 

“ Look here,’.’ said..the Earthquake, 
angrily,, “ do you think I’m here to 
argue and reason ? .Get on with you ! 
Take the child out of my way or I’ll 
squash her flat a£ a pancake.” 

“ You dare! ” cried the Hatter, 
seizing a tea-cup. 

“ You dare me ! ” shouted the Earth¬ 
quake, foaming - with^ lava, and rolling 
his eyes, in every. direction except the 
way of Peace. ’ v- 

“ I appeal to your conscience,” said 
the Hatter, brandishing the tea-cup. 

“ Rubbish ! ” said the Earthquake. 

At this the gallant Hatter let fly with 
the cup, which-hit the Earthquake on his 
flat nose, and there shivered to pieces. 

Continued in the next column 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by . 

v. Who. wants to emigrate . The rent 
of some of the pasture land in Fiji is 
threepence an acre. 

A‘sun-dial bearing inscriptions dating 
f^om the first or second centuries has 
been found in Morocco. 

The Swiss President 

The new President of Switzerland lias 
just been elected. He is Monsieur 
Edmond Schulthess. ■ 

Peace Use for Tanks 

The French tank is 'now being used 
for hauling enormous tree-trunks which 
could not otherwise.be moved without 
being cut up. 

Belgium Getting On _ 

The miners of Belgium in one of the 
closing months of last year produced 
more coal than in the same month 
the year before the war. 

Russia Pays 

An author whose book has been 
published in many countries declares 
that the only foreign country that has 
paid him full royalties is—Russia ! 

Living Cheaper irt America 

Prices have been falling in the United 
States. During last year the price of 
food fell 11 per cent., clothing 28 per 
cent., and farm produce31 per cent. 

Flying in France 

There are now 2800 miles of regular 
flying routes in France; In 1910 the 
airmen covered nearly 219,000 miles ; 
last year they covered over a million. 

From the Farm to the Town 

The American census last year showed 
that in the last ten years something like 
one-third of the farm population of the 
United States has drifted to the towns. 

New Comets 

1920 has been remarkable for the 
absence of new comets. Not one has 
been discovered by our astronomers, 
whereas for many years the average 
has been five. 

Trade of the New States 

It is interesting to note that t.\vxi of 
the new States, Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, have entered into an agreement 
for exchanging 7000 tons of naphtha for 
50,000 tons of coal and coke. 

The Popular Motor-Cycle 

In ten months of last , year .18,060 
British motor-cycles were exported, 
r valued _ at - £1 ,400,000. The exports of 
the motor industry as a whole have in¬ 
creased from £ 2,200,000 in 1913 to 
^6,000,000 in 1920. 

The Safety of the Aeroplane 

In spite of the tragic accident of-the 
Handley-Page setting out from London 
with the Paris mailr the airway is proving 
much safer in its early, days than the 
railway' was. A Government official in 
France points out that the French 
record is only one death in 134,000 miles. 


Continued from the previous column 

“ Dear me, is it snowing ? ” asked 
Alice underneath, as the white china 
fragments, fell at her feet. • A 
The Earthquake .uttered, a loud ; cry. 
He drew,, back an inch pr. two, then 
charged .forward, and went roaring down 
the. hill with his red flags and his cry of 
“ Down with everything, -including 
children.” "' - n -. • 

The Hatter returned to the tea-table, 
where he was presently- joined by the 
flattened, elongated, and dusty Alice. 

“ Well, really,” sighed Alice, “ life is 
becoming more and more difficult. I 
suppose it’s the Earthquake. Thank 
goodness there weren’t such things when 

1 was a child.” . - .. - 

She/picked up the Mad Hatter and 
went off with him in her, arms, singing : 

Go to sleep, my little Hatter, 

Out of all this clash and clatter; 

I will wake you, little brother. 
When— 

When— • 

When—the Grown-ups love each other. 


THE PEACE MAKERS 

League Assembly Closes 

FINE SPEECHES AT THE 
LAST MEETING 

The first Assembly of the League of 
Nations closed its meetings at Geneva 
a few days before Christmas. It was 
striking that the delegates of two enemy 
nations in the war were present—Austria 
and Bulgaria. 

All who believe in the League are 
proud of the part Lord Robert Cecil has 
played in its deliberations, and his 
speech on the closing day was one of his 
very best. 

They had numerous and bitter ene¬ 
mies, he told the members of the Assem¬ 
bly. First there were the militarists, 
who could only conceive one way of 
settling an international difficulty, and 
that was by war. Then there were the 
reactionaries, who were filled with alarm 
at the proposal of anything new, and. the 
revolutionists, in some ways tl>eir. most 
formidable enemies, who saw in the 
League a great barrier against revolution 
and a great force for stability, and 
wished for nothing more ardently than its 
cnfccblement and destruction. 

Lesson from History 

The friends of the League were all the 
greatest religious forces of mankind, and 
the great central mass of opinion which 
loves righteousness and peace and hates 
war. It was upon these that the League 
must rely. 

How were they to confront the situa-' 
tion? {Lord Robert went on). He hoped 
the assembly would not think him 
flippant if lie advised the League to 
study the methods pursued by the states¬ 
men who composed the Congress of 
Vienna and do the exact opposite. 

The one great strength of the League 
was to throw itself on the support of the 
peoples of the world. It' must adopt 
new methods, for it was engaged in *a 
great ’ new experiment. If it tried to 
j work by the old methods and super¬ 
stitions of the ancient diplomacy it 
would be doomed to failure. 

Great Work Ahead 

They must take the peoples of the 
world into their confidence and tell them 
not only what had been done, but what 
was being done; not only achieved 
results, but the reasons which were lead¬ 
ing towards those results. Without 
that-the League would not achieve the 
vast ends it had in view. He hoped 
the Council would realise that publicity 
was their greatest friend ; that with¬ 
out it they ran the risk of disastrous 
failure, while with it they could hope to 
bring the great adventure on which they 
were engaged to a successful issue; and 
unborn generations would, by God’s will, 
bless the League for what it had done. 

A Good Beginning 

The last* speech at the Assembly was 
delivered by M. Motta, President of the 
Swiss Confederation, who declared that 
the League had well begun its task of 
appeasing men’s spirits, the reconcilia¬ 
tion of men’s hearts, and the bringing 
together of the peoples of the world, 
who, whatever the. errors and misdeeds 
of their leaders, were never themselves 
the real culprits. He then concluded 
with the following words : 

Christmas is at hand, that feast above 
all others which expresses with the highest 
poetic grandeur and the most infinite ten¬ 
derness the genius of the Christian faith. 
Whatever our. beliefs-may be, we all raise 
high our voices in a supreme appeal to the 
opinion of the world that it may heed us and 
help our endeavours, and aid us to fulfil that 
promise which is both human and divine, 
“ Peace on earth to men of good will.” 
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GOOD MAN GOES 
WRONG 

Why Argentina Left the 
League 

TOO MUCH HASTE 

The League of Nations had one tin- 
fortunate experience at Geneva. Be¬ 
cause it could not have its own way 
with all the world, Argentina, the ener¬ 
getic* South AirSerican Republic, went 
off in a huff, and left the League. 

At least, that is what M. Pueyrrodon, 
the representative of the Argentine, did. 
Everyone agrees that he is an amiable 
and well-meaning man ; but he and his 
country have put themselves in the 
position of proving to all mankind how 
unreasonable good people may be. 

In the League are over forty countries, 
who have to find some way of agreeing 
and acting together, and, at the first 
meeting, one country flings on the table 
four proposals, and says, in effect: 
'* You must all agree with what we 
think, or wc shall go away and have no 
more to do with you/' It is exactly the 
action of a childish schoolboy who says : 
“ Everybody must do as I want, or I 
shan't play/* 

The League of Nations did not even 
disagree with Argentina*s proposals'— 
which seemed to us quite good. The 
League only thought the right time had 
not come for considering them. 

“ That will not do/* said the delegate 
from Argentina. ** You must agree with 
me, and do it now **; and when it was 
pointed out that that was an impossible 
method of agreement,out Argentina went. 

Our good friends will come back, but 
does it not show how much need some 
of the minor nations have for the ex¬ 
perience they would gain in meeting 
other nations in a great friendly league ? 


HOW TO KEEP WARM IN WINTER 



A glorious run down a snow-clad hillside 



Waltzing on the ice Finding her ice legs 


NELSON’S FLAGSHIP 
Should It Come to London ? 

By a Portsmouth Sea Scout 

One of our friends, looking through his 
back numbers of the C.N., has come 
upon a note in which we wished that 
someone at the Admiralty with a Nelson 
touch of imagination would bring up 
Nelson’s ship from Portsmouth, “ where 
nobody sees it,” to the Thames, “where 
everybody could see it.” & - 

Without any apologies for our own idea 
we most gladly publish this protest by a 
Portsmouth Sea Scout. - 
I suppose the quarter of a million 
people of Portsmouth are nobody ; the 
thousands of sailors who are constantly 
coming and going are nobody; the 
officers and men of the numerous foreign 
ships visiting Portsmouth are nobody ; 
and the many thousands of visitors who 
look upon this ship as the most interest¬ 
ing sight of Portsmouth are nobody. 

Do you know that during the summer 
this ship is thronged with people from 
morning till night, that whenever 
foreign warships come here the crews 
are shown over her, and that she is still 
a flagship of the Navy and not merely 
an interesting relic ? 

What better place could this grand 
old ship lie in than Portsmouth ? It 
was her home in the days of her glory; 
it is the chief naval port of the world 
and the birthplace of our navy. 

If the ship is too weak to stand the 
strain of swinging at anchor in a land¬ 
locked harbour, how is she to be got 
up to London ? Towing would most 
certainly finish her off, and she is 
rather large to go on a railway truck 
unless you have some out-size Yankee 
trucks in London. 



An Arctic scene near Eynsford Hill in Kent—a sledge drawn by Samoyede dogs 


A perfect slide 


Curling at Wimbledon 


The coming of Jack Frost and the covering of the countryside with snow and ice give a 
splendid opportunity for all kinds of winter sports. Some of the scenes shown here were 
photographed in England and others in Switzerland 
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THE VOICES OUT 
OF SPACE 

How They Are Helping 
Ships 

NO NEED FOR CLOCKS ON THE 
VESSELS OF THE FUTURE 

This is what Admiral Bullard, Director 
of Naval Communications in America, says 
of the way in which wireless telegraphy is 
making navigation simple and safe. 

There will be a time when ships will 
be without chronometers, and will be 
in constant wireless touch with New 
York until they reach the British 
Channel. This is not a dream ; it is 
near at hand. 

By means of a radio compass a ship 
can get her bearings when she calls for 
it anywhere along the coast of the 
United States. This instrument ha* 
already saved ships which were headel 
straight for the shore. 

The depth of water under the ship can 
now be accurately determined by the 
hydrophone, which works on the re¬ 
flection from the ocean bottom of the 
sound of the ship's propeller. By this 
device shallow water can be avoided, 
and even the proximity of icebergs- 
detected. 

Ships also can communicate with each 
other by underwater waves * sent by 
oscillators. Hurricanes can be detected 
by sensitive radio telephones, and even 
the general direction of storms is felt 
on wireless receiving apparatus. 

The time is now sent broadcast by 
Coastal stations, and by the time given 
for certain longitudes the ship can tell 
its location. Weather warnings and 
location of wrecks, derelicts, and ice¬ 
bergs are given out. 

SEALED UP IN A SHIP 
Startlin g Experience of Two Boys 
DRAMATIC ESCAPE 

The finishing touches had just been 
put to a great Cunard liner, the Samaria, 
at Liverpool the other day, and a last 
look round was in progress before the 
launching, when suddenly the tourists 
were startled by a faint sound of tapping 
coming from the bowels of the ship. 

A hasty search was made, the spot 
was carefully located, and the searchers 
were finally rewarded by discovering, 
after they had unscrewed a portion of 
the double bottom just over the pro¬ 
pellers, two trembling boys in a state 
of collapse. They were apprentices. 

The workmen, all unconscious of their 
presence, had screwed them in, and, 
but for the vigilance of the builders in 
having that last inspection, the poor 
apprentices would have been entombed 
alive. Had their tapping not been heard 
they would almost certainly have starved 
to death or been suffocated. 

LOOT IN A LION’S DEN 
What I Saw in a Zoo 

By a Buluwayo Qirl 

Passing our Buluwayo Zoo, I saw a 
lion settling down for his afternoon nap, 
when up crept three very disreputable¬ 
looking cats. 

One crept behind the monkey cage, 
and waited to see what the day would 
bring forth. The other two went nearer 
the cage, and sat down right in front of 
Leo, watching him slyly, while he also 
kept his wary eye on them. 

Presently the warm afternoon made 
him drowsy, and as he dosed the cats 
crept stealthily to the other side of the 
cage, leaped lightly through the bars, 
seized the nearest scraps of meat, and, 
depositing them on the ground, went 
back for more. 

Then they scuttled off with their 
booty, ears flattened and tails trailing, 
and the third cat now attached himself 
to the foraging party. 
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DISAPPEARANCE 
OF THE TROUT 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
TO THEM? 

Eaten by Pike or Poisoned by 
' ' Tar?' ■; " • 

MYSTERY OF OUR RIVERS 

By Our Natural Historian 

There has lately been a marked de¬ 
crease in the number of trout in English 
streams once famous for their fishing. 

Many guesses were examined, and the 
conclusion generally reached was that 
the trout had died from the poisonous 
effects of water draining into rivers and 
streams from- roads sprayed. with coal- 
tar. That was the common theory, 
and experts are still putting the notion 
to the test. 

.While this is happening rivers are 
being re-stocked with trout, and, those 
who re-stock are wisely examining the 
condition of the fivers into which; the 
young fish are being put. One such in¬ 
vestigation relates to certain reaches of 
the River Lea, where, to everybody’s 
surprise, large numbers of pike were 
discovered lurking among the weeds. 
Here, then, we arc told, are the enemies 
of the trout 1 —pike. 

The Voracious Pike 

We shall do well not to believe the 
hasty conclusions drawn from experi¬ 
ments with one river. It is extremely 
unlikely that pike are responsible for 
all the damage done ; trout streams are 
impoverished in quarters where fisher¬ 
men positively assert that pike are not 
to be found. Tar may; or may not, be 
the greater cause; it is certain that 
pike are not entirely so. 

' -Nob that pike ’ would - spare trout. A 
hungry pike is as dangerous to river life 
as a German , submarine to merchant 
traffic. Pike eat water rats, young ducks, 
moorhens, or any other birds they can 
swallow; they eat young salmon, trout— 
any fish, including their own young. 
The only fish that can defy them is the 
tiny stickleback, whose armour of 
spines is too much even for the mouth 
of a ravaging pike. 

Cannibal Fish 

Two pike, each weighing over nine 
pounds, have been seen trying to eat 
one another, and when both were caught 
it was found that one had got the head 
and part of the body of the other down 
its Throat. These fish grow to a length 
of over five feet, and to a weight of 50 
and 60 pounds. A large adult female 
lays half a million eggs. 

And that fact is an answer to. the 
newspaper suggestion that the presence 
of many pike and the absence of shoals 
of trout result from an upset of the 
balance of Nature. If Nature did not 
so sternly maintain her law that, on the 
average, two pike shall ultimately suc¬ 
ceed two pike, our rivers would become 
stiff with these voracious monsters. 
Imagine what a stream would be like 
if a thousand pike produced from a 
quarter of a million to half a million eggs 
every spring, and those eggs became 
fish from each of the females of which as 
many eggs resulted. No river in the 
world could maintain such an increase. 

Upsetting Nature’s Balance 

Pike mortality is high. All fish mor¬ 
tality is high. Man himself upsets the 
natural equilibrium when ho places 
hundreds of thousands'of trout in a river 
where Nature, unassisted, would call for 
only hundreds. The very fact that 
trout were so plentiful would tend to a 
multiplication of pike, for life increases 
with food supply ; .but the species over¬ 
crowded declines. 

Grouse disease swept away multitudes 
of birds ; and it was found that the over¬ 
stocking of moors and the killing of birds 
of prey were the chief causes. Weaklings, 
instead of being eaten by their natural 
enemies, struggled on, contracted disease, 

Continued in the next column 


WHEN A TREE IS ILL 

How to Doctor It 

THE LITTLE HOLES THROUGH 
WHICH IT TAKES ITS MEDICINE 

By a Scientific Expert 

When plants are ill they are.generally 
suffering from skin diseases which are 
produced by other vegetable parasites, 
sometimes called rusts, or scales ; and 
the common way of treating the invalids 
is to spray them with some fluid that 
kills off these parasites with poisons. 

But sometimes the disease goes down 
lower than the surface ; these parasitic 
fungi bore in so deeply that the poison 
spray will not touch them. 

This .happened with the so-called 
chestnut blight, which for several years 
killed off thousands upon thousands of 
fine trees in the LTnited States, and 
theatened to clear them out of some 
regions altogether. So a new way was 
tried, which, rather oddly, was first 
practised in Russia in a scientific way, 
though the idea is much older than the 
present century. 

The new way is to bore a number of 
fine gimlet-holes in the tree arid-pour 
in a chemical substance whicji;Will kill 
the blight. This method is now being' 
tried on 'much larger numbers of trees 
than have ever before been* doctored, 
and, on the whole, successfully. 

When to Give the Medicine 

This brings to the mind at* once the 
similar treatment of human beings, into 
whom medicines are sometimes injected ; 
but there is a great deal of difference in 
the ways in which human beings and" 
trees take injections. . 

In the human being blood circulation 
quickly conveys the medicine injected 
to many parts of the body. In a tree 
there is no such system to convey the 
injected fluid, which accordingly is 
sopped up much more slowly; But a 
tree will take as much as four quarts of 
medicine a day ; and the way in which 
it is administered is to fix glass beakers 
filled with it on to the tree, with india- 
rubber tubes tipped with glass leading 
from the beakers to the injection holes. 

The medicine thus administered is 
lithium carbonate, or lithium hydroxide, 
which was selected after many trials, 
and seems to be doing good. 

The best month for administering the 
injections is June, with other months in 
the foliowring order of merit: July, May, 
August, September, October, and April. 

The bark of the tree is often peppered 
with the holes that let the medicine in, 
but it heals up again, leaving no injury. 


Continued from the previous column 

died slowrly and miserably, and com¬ 
municated the malady to other birds 
over widespread areas. Fewer birds and 
more enemies to check unnatural in¬ 
crease are the natural remedy. 

This is not to argue that epidemic 
disease is responsible for the disappear¬ 
ance of our trout, but only to urge that 
pike in natural conditions should be a 
healthy check, not an exterminating 
scourge. Asa matter of fact, in lakes fed 
by many streams affording suitable 
spawning grounds trout multiply beyond 
healthy'limits, and, unless cannibalistic 
species of trout are present to gobble up a 
certain number, the trout almost starve 
each other in the competition for food. 

Naturalists wmtld dread the introduc¬ 
tion of pike into a lake of trout, but, 
failing the presence of such a pirate, 
they admit it is necessary to prevent the 
over-multiplication of their favourites. 

But a river is free and trout can go 
where they like, whereas pike have re¬ 
stricted “ beats,” like domiciled rats or 
established tigers; and trout beyond 
such range escape destruction. Within 
the pike danger-zone nothing is safe ; 
but beyond it there are only eels, otters, 
birds, man—and other trout—to fear. 
No; pike have not upset the balance; 
we ourselves shall do that if we seek to 
extirpate these grim, picturesque terrors 
of the rivers. 


QUIT YE LIKE MEN 

Chief Scout’s Message for 
1921 

BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
THEIR COUNTRY 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

“Quit ye like men” was the text of a 
sermon preached to Boy Scouts. 

I asked one of The boys what he thought 
these words meant, and he said : “ Well, sir, 
I suppose the parson meant that when we 
quitted church after the service we were to 
do so like grown-ups! ” 

This saying of St. Paul was very much 
what Nelson expressed in other words 
when he made his great signal to the 
men of Iris fleet as they went into action 
at Trafalgar: “ England expects that 
every man this day will do his duty.” 

When the Great War broke out, and 
every' man in the kingdom who was 
strong enough to carry a rifle'was- called 
up for the service of the country, men 
and lads came from their workshops, 
from the mines, from their desks, and 
from their ploughs, to show whether they 
were k still men like their grandfathers 
who had fought at Waterloo and Crecy. 

B avest of the Brave 

It was thought that after so much 
civilisation they would have been more 
” nervy,” and not sufficiently plucky 
when it came to fighting.in the field. 

What happened ? They proved that 
they were not only equal to, but braver 
than, their forefathers, for they had to 
face the far more terrible execution of 
modern warfare, of monster shells, gas 
fumes, bombs, and torpedoes. 

And not only did our men prove them¬ 
selves capable of the highest valour, but 
our boys, too, showed that even they 
could quit themselves like men. 

Among the .Boy Scouts alone nearly 
100,000 joined up, though a great many 
of them must have added two or three 
years to their real age to get accepted. 

They went to the front with the men, 
they fought like men, they suffered like 
men, and they died like men. 

Spirit of the Hero 

What those boys could do you boys 
who read this can do. Our country 
badly needs men now to take the place 
of the gallant’ 800,000 who gave their 
lives for us in the war. 

Remember this. They were the best 
of our manhood ; the wasters who were 
not good enough for soldiering were left. 
So don’t take your example of what 
a man should be from these ; think 
rather of the fellows who faced danger 
and death for their country with laughter 
and singing on their lips. 

Try to keep up the same spirit in you 
that those fellows had, thinking not of 
themselves.but only of what they could 
win for the nation and for you. Be like 
them; think of the good of your country 
first and of your own welfare last. 

Try to make your fellow subjects 
happy and prosperous, and you will be 
happy and prosperous yourself. 

Workers Not Shirkers 

Britain badly needs workers, not 
shirkers—fellows who will take up their 
job, whatever it may be, and stick to it. 

If we could only get back the trade 
we used to have the whole of our people 
would be prosperous, and everybody 
would be getting better value for their 
money. If every boy and girl now 
growing up would take to their work 
with this idea in mind, we could turn the 
tide that Is at present flowing against us. 

So come on, boys ! Here’s the New 
Year. Make up your minds to take a 
bold step forward in the year 1921, and 
be men before your time. 

We have put th,e pylons to mark 
what we feel for the 'memory of the gal¬ 
lant men who have fallen; show now 
what you can do through their example 
to keep up the Old Country. 

And Lord Haig advised the Scouts 
the other day to " Play, hard and work 
hard.” Though people may think of 
you only as boys, show them that you, 
too, can quit ye like men. 


THEWEEK IN HISTORY 

THE FATHER OF MODERN 
BOTANY 

Spain’s Cruel Commander 
~ * JHE FIRST QUAKER 

Jan. 9. Napoleon III died at Chiselhurst . . . 1873 

10. Linnaeus died at Upsala ... . 1778 

11. First Lottery drawn in St. Paul’s Cathedra) 1569 

12. Duke of Alva died at Thomar . .. . . • 1582 

13/ George Fox died in London 1691 

14. Bishop Berkeley died at Oxford . 1753 

15. Moiiere born in Paris ....••.••• 1622 

Linnaeus 

innaeus is the Latin form of The name 
Of Carl von Linne, who, beginning 
life as the son of a poor Swedish clergy¬ 
man and remaining poor for many years, 
became at last the most famous man in 
tfic world in one department of. science. 
He was the founder of the science of 
botany, the orderly study of plant life. 

Of course, people have always loved 
flowers and studied the earth’s vegeta¬ 
tion for their use, but two hundred y cars 
ago there was no order or system in the 
study. Growths that were‘alike were not 
classified together. Linnaeus began - a 
system of arranging plants in classes 
which everybody adopted and found use¬ 
ful. It was not the best system, and has 
been superseded, but it brought arrange¬ 
ment where there had bceiv confusion. 

Linnaeus was a specialist in flowers 
from bo3 r hood. His first schoolmaster- 
thought lie would never get any ad¬ 
vantage from school and had better be 
a tailor ; but a wise doctor watched him 
and knew better. Linnaeus himself be¬ 
came a doctor. He travelled widely, 
always studying plant life, and when he 
returned to. Sweden was made Professor 
of Botany at the Univcrsit}? of Upsala. 

He was a man of beautiful character 
and tremendous industry. When lie died 
he left, printed or written,' 180 works? 

The Duke of Alva 

ernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke 
of Alva, a prou d Spaniard of ancien t 
family, will remain for ever one of the 
black and hateful characters in history^. 

He was bred a soldier when Spain was 
at the height of her power and glory, and 
he fought almost everywhere and made 
himself terrible. When he was 26 he was 
a general, and at 30 commander-in-chief. 
In his right hand was cruelty and in Iris 
left destruction. In any town he took he 
let loose his soldiers to massacre and rob. 

At that time the. Netherlands— 
Belgium and part of Holland— : -had been 
joined with Spain, and Alva was sent to 
stamp out Protestantism there. Fie did 
it thoroughly. His practice was to kill 
anybody who differed from’him. It was 
the quickest method of having his own 
way. When he left the Netherlands he 
boasted that, besides those killed in war, 
he nad executed 18,000 people. For this 
he was honoured. 

But his cruel persecution led to the 
ruin of Spain, and, by driving the best 
workmen of Flanders to England, es¬ 
tablished England as a manufacturing 
as well as an agricultural nation. 

George Fox 

G eorge Fox, son of a Leicestershire 
weaver and himself a shoemaker, 
became, while still only a y r outh, a 
wandering preacher, and, during nearly 
50 years of earnest work, founded the 
quiet religious sect known as the 
Society of Friends, or the Quakers. 

Fox felt himself called by God to pro¬ 
claim a personal religion, much, deeper 
than a mere habit of going to church, 
and he thought it his duty to warn 
seriously all who took their religion 
comfortably rather than earnestly. Also 
he denounced amusements as ” worldly.” 
In reply the rough English mob of those 
days treated him harshl3 r , and he was 
frequently imprisoned. 

But he went on with his work in an 
uncomplaining spirit, andgatheredabout 
him many good people who have given 
great support to all humane causes. The 
Society* of Friends and its splendid in¬ 
fluences have been a noble memorial to 
the fine sincerity of George Fox. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat. Australia, * Chile, Argentina, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. 

Cocoa. W. Indies, Venezuela, W. Africa. 
Cotton. India, Egypt, Brazil. 

Sugar. W. Indies, Mexico, Guiana, 
Japan, India, Egypt, Spain, and Mauritius. 


ELEPHANT AND A LADY 
Thrilling Experience in India 

Lady Chelmsford, the wife of the 
Viceroy of India, has had an unenviable 
experience with an- elephant which the 
Indian Forest Department selected to 
carry her to a shooting expedition. 

Wishing to be friends with the 
elephant, Lady Chelmsford was making 
some kindly advances towards him 
when she suddenly found herself en¬ 
circled by his trunk, and lifted right 
off the ground. 

Whether the elephant had any hostile 
intentions towards her, or whether he 
merely resented her attentions and made 
up his mind to give her a fright, no one 
really knows ; but some of the shooters, 
who knew what a terrible thing a mad 
elephant is, grew alarmed for Lady 
Chelmsford’s safety and fired. 

Happily, it did not occur to the 
elephant to revenge himself on her ; he 
simply dropped her, and made for his 
mahout instead. The mahout, taking no 
chances, made for the nearest tree, and 
was lucky enough to get there before 
the elephant. 

So many dreadful things have been 
done by tame elephants which have 
suddenly gone mad that the members 
of the shooting party decided to take no 
risks, and destroyed the poor elephant, a 
fine animal of full age, worth over £yoo. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A rope of 126 pearls .... £14,100 
Two drawings by Birket Foster . 2068 

Two poems in Burns’s handwriting £645 
12 Apostle spoons of 1502 . . . £620 
Robert Burns’s writing desk . . £100 
A letter written bv Dr. Johnson . £71 


FISHING THROUGH A HOLE 
IN THE ICE 

Alaskan Fishermen’s Queer 
Catch 

In the silent whiteness of the freezing 
Alaskan winter, when the seas are 
covered with a deep crust of ice, one : 
would imagine that there is little chance 
for the fisherman to ply his calling. 

But food is scarce in these chilly 
climes of the Far North, and men must 
be resourceful if they are to eke out an 
existence there. 

And so the fishermen of Alaska do 
not wait for the spring to thaw the seas, 
but bore holes in the ice until they, 
strike the water. Through these holes 
they dangle an attractive fish bait, which: 
soon attracts a victim. 

Some of their catches are quaint look-; 
ing things—none quainter, surely, than : 
the long-legged " sea-spiders/' a species; 
of crab much sought after for food. 

In the picture on page one, showing 
the fishermen at work, the ice through 
which the hole was broken was no less 
than five feet thick! 

OUT OF RUSSIA 
Secret of Three Young 
Travellers 

Two mysterious coffins have arrived 
at Shanghai, guarded by three Russian 
soldiers. 

They have been travelling under 
escort for two years through Russia and 
China, and much mystery surrounds 
them. It is believed that they contain 
the bodies of members of the Russian 
Royal family, but all that can be said 
definitely is that the}^ have been care¬ 
fully guarded since the end of 1918. 


THE WEATHER 

LONDON 


Hours of sun . 

42-2 

Hours of rain . 

23'0 

Wet days . . 

. 9 

Dry days . . 

. 21 

Warmest day . 

15th 

Coldest day 

22nd 


OF NOVEMBER 

• RAINFALL 
London . . ins. 1*12 

Newcastle . ins. 1 -15 
Cardiff . . ins. 2-87 

Edinburgh . ins. 1 *89 
Fort William ins. 9'65 
Dublin . . ins. 2*36 


WRANGEL’S LAST STAND 

Women, and Children of the 
Crimea 

News of General Wrangel's last stand 
has come through from the Crimea. 
The last offensive ended on November 14, 
when Sebastopol fell. No words can 
describe the superb spirit of the inhabit¬ 
ants, as well as that of the few troops in 
Sebastopol, when it was announced 
officially that all hope was at an end, 
and that evacuation must begin at once. 
There was no panic, no looting, no 
disorder.; absolute calm prevailed. 

When it is realised that officers' wives, 
delicate women, and children had been 
living for days on end in a city pracli- 
cally devoid of fuel, with Arctic cold, 
scanty food, ill-clothed, ill-lodged, cut 
off from, and apparently abandoned by, 
the outer world, one can but bow to such 
heroism, and see in its spirit the ultimate 
regeneration of the Russian peoples. 

ARCTIC OIL PIPE 
A Prophecy Come True 

The call of all the civilised nations is 
for oil, louder and more eager every 
year ; and oil is found in the far Arctic 
north of Canada, in the Mackenzie River 
basin, but far away from the sea, that 
cheapest of transporters. How, then, 
can it be brought within reach ? 

The reply is " By oil pipe.” The 
Canadian Parliament is sanctioning the 
laying of a pipe from the Mackenzie region 
to the Behring Sea. 

It is a curious fact that 33 \^ears ago, 
William Ogilvie, Commissioner for the 
Yukon Territor}% foretold that this is 
how the Mackenzie/oil would be shipped 
to all the world. See World Map 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Alvarez .... Ahl-vah-raysh 
Aulaire . . ' . . . . O-Iair 

Linne . . . ... Lin-nay 

Mahout.Mah-hoot 

Moliere .... Mo-lee-yair 

Thomar.Tom-ar 

Upsala . . . . . Up-sah-lah 


CHINA DOING ITS BEST 

Great Faith in the League of 
Nations 

A REPUBLIC IN ITS CRADLE 

Dr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese 
Ambassador in London, assures" the 
League of Nations that China is doing 
its best to build up a democratic nation. 

Dr. Koo explained to the League 
at Geneva that China was a republic 
in its infancy. It was not an easy task 
for a nation of 400,000,000 souls, 
accustomed for 25 centuries to autocracy, 
to build up a republic. 

What seemed to the outside world 
as turmoil and trouble in China seemed 
to the leaders in that country a natural 
disorder attendant on a great project. 
This' was the first experiment of its 
kind made in Asia. The outside atmo¬ 
sphere was not conducive to building 
up a republic there. He was convinced, 
however, that China would succeed 
in her object. 

Dr. Koo maintained that the problem 
of China was not merely Chinese, but a 
world problem. The world’s interests 
would be furthered if China were allowed 
to develop without restrictions from 
the outside, but would be impaired if 
China's hands were tied and if her vast 
man power were used for purposes 
“ which are not our purposes." He had 
faith in the League, and great hope was 
placed in it by the people of China. 

C.N. IN THE CAR 

From the Editor’s postbag in a recent 
letter from Belfast. 

Your little paper is read and greatly 
enjoyed by a good many of my ship¬ 
yard mates. Your ears ought to burn 
very often. 

In the working men’s car this morning 
I heard your name spoken of in a very 
friendly manner. T £eep on doing it! 
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So He Did 

T here was once a brave 
- American who spent his life 
in doing impossible things ; he 
loved to tell this story whenever 
people said, as they always say, 
It can't be done ! 

Once there was a wood-chuck. 
Now, wood-chucks can’t climb 
trees. Well, this wood-chuck was 
chased by a dog and came to a 
tree. He knew that if he could 
get up this tree the dog could not 
catch him. Now, wood-chucks 
can’t climb trees, but he had to ; 
so he did . 

Many things are called im¬ 
possible simply because they have 
not been done yet ; but there 
may come a time when they have 
to be done ; and they are done. 
The truth is that neither nations 
nor churches, nor girls nor boys, 
have ever reached a point when 
they can say they can do no 
more. When they have to do 
more they will. 

A boy strays into a field where 
there is an angry bull, and there 
is a brief but exciting race. If 
the boy is to escape he simply 
must jump a hedge five feet high ; 
he has never jumped at school 
more than four feet six, but he 
has to do five now ; and he does. 

A great nation not long ago 
found itself in peril because of 
submarine attacks on its ships ; 
week after week the number of 
losses grew ; and some said : 
“ There is no remedy; all our 
ships will soon be sunk, and we 
shall starve.” But our sailors did 
not say that. There had to be a 
remedy ; so there was. 

Now, if we could put ourselves 
forward to 1950 a.d., and could 
tell the story of the years be¬ 
tween, what might we say ? This 
is one possible story ; and we 
can make it a true one. 

Once upon a time there was a 
world. It had always known 
wars ; and so common was fight¬ 
ing between its peoples that it 
used to be said peace was impos¬ 
sible, and there could be no 
league of nations. It had not 
been done ; it never could be 
done. ’ But there came a time 
when war became so terrible that 
if it were not conquered it meant 
ruin for the world. Men simply 
had to have peace if they were 
to live. Now, peace was not 
possible, but it had to be; so it was. 

The bogey called Impossible 
stands in the way of everything 
that is good. He looks very 
ancient and boastful, and strikes 
fear into many hearts. But he is 
only a bogey; if we take no 
notice of him he melts away. 
Whatever, has to be done can be 
done, and is done ; and it is the 
business oi the brave to deny 
that there is any limit to the 
victories which can be won by 
the faithful. Impossible ? said 
the Master. All things are possible 
zvith God ! 


j ~ 

The Editor’s Table 
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FROM Mr WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FLEfTWAY HOUSE 


Great and Small 

M’S Kipling did a good service, 
for which all who love books will 
thank him, when he stopped a patent 
medicine firm from taking a piece of 
his poetry and using it to advertise 
the goods it sells. 

It is not long since Mr. Kipling 
allowed the C.N. to send this poem to 
all our schools with the story of how a 
general used it at the front to cheer on 
despairing men. But a poet is not 
willing to have his poetry vulgarised, 
and what is good about the case Mr. 
Kipling has won is that it will help us 
all to remember that there are things 
akin to sacredness, rarer, purer, and 
more precious than gold, and that you 
must not tag them on as labels to a 
piece of soap. s ' 

It only cheapens what is great to 
mix it up with what is small and use 
it for petty purposes. 

Why He Was Cautious * 

vx/as any retort ever‘more happy 
than that (just told for the first 
time on this side) of Senator Harding to 
his rival candidate for the presidency, 
who complained of the senator’s cau¬ 
tion. Here it is: 

1 have to be more - cautions than 
Governor Cox—because I am going to 
be President. 

And so he is. 

© 

How Things are Done 
r J'HE Government - is dropping the 
scheme of carrying electrical 
power to the people. It was to have 
cost £25,000,000. 

Mr. Winston Churchill is to have 
another £40,000,000 for the War 
Office schemes in Mesopotamia. 

© 

PERSONAL 

With compliments to the Personal 
Column of the Times 

M emory system. *aii uncles- who 

forgot Xmas and New, Year, and 
failed to remember their nephews and nieces 
on those auspicious occasions, are recom¬ 
mended to try Kid’s Memory Course. 
Every Treasury note acts as a reminder, 
and every step in a stroll makes you think 
of a toy shop. Write : Captain Cuttle, 
Tiptree* Essex. v v 


M 


OTTO FOR THE . NEW YEAR. 
Make it a Twenty Wunner. 


E RRING ERIN. Insure your creameries 
by stopping the butcheries. Pat o’ 
Butter. 


N 


ET SALES. See Fishing Tackle. 


P ATERFAMILIAS is anxious to re¬ 
cuperate after the Xmas Holidays. 
Would take charge of deaf and dumb 
asylum ' free of charge. Wire in first 
instance: Shattered, Cornwall._ 

© 

Tired Children 

'JhiE Government is economising'; 

the abolition of half-time is to be 
postponed. 

We would rather save some of the 
millions that are running away in the 
War Office than keep tired children 
at school to save, a few. hundreds. 

It is not thus that great governments 
and great nations" act. 


The Wickedness of It 

shall never know the truth 
about the scandalous waste 
that is going on. It now transpires 
that over a million pounds’ weight of 
good meat and vegetables preserved 
in boxes at an army camp in France 
has been sold as food, then allowed to 
rot, and finally sold as manure. 

There are those who would call it 
stupidity; we prefer to call it militarism. 
It is the sort of thing that war offices 
have done from the beginning of time, 
the sort of thing they will 4° till -the 
end. The only sane way to rule the 
world, the only safe way to rule it, is 
to banish war offices from it for ever. 
$ 

Tip-Cat — 

Tiyr r. Lloyd George hopes to wind up 
the Munitions Department in due 
course. Other departments have already 
got the wind up. 

0 v 

Poor Armenia ! If somebody would 
only discover oil there all the nations 
might run to adopt her. 

0 

Somebody has calculated that ques¬ 
tions asked in Parliament cost the 
taxpayer a guinea a time. We wonder 
if the questions are 
worth it; *we do not 
think the answers are. 


Traveller's joy : A 
seat in a train. 


The civil war in 
Russia is hanging 
fire. Somebody will 
be burning his fingers. 

El 

Hound to be beaten : 
The carpet. 

0 

J£ing George, draw¬ 
ing a sponge from 
a lucky dip, gave it 
to the King of Den¬ 
mark. Now he will want the Order 
of the Bath. 

0 

Great Britain is a body of land 
entirely surrounded by troubled 
waters. 

. 0 

A hard-pressed novelist is after a job 
as a dustman. He isn’t so anxious 
to lay the dust as to raise the wind. 

0 . 

“ To punish an Irishman,” says Sir 
Leicester Harmsworth, ” remove 
his grievances.” But what would there 
be left ? 

Merit Wins at Last 

TTvery year in Paris a prize founded 
^ by the brothers de Gqncourt, 
who were famous authors themselves, 
is given to the writer of “ the best 
book of the year.” 

This prize has just been awarded, 
and it has been discovered that the 
book thus honoured was refused by 
four publishers before the author 
could get it printed. 

Of how many “ best books ” is that 
not the history ? Merit is seldom 
recognised immediately.; The pos¬ 
sessors of it must be patient and per¬ 
severing. They must try and try again. 



PETER. PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If a middleman 
can be 
a sidesman • 


There is No -Death 

We give these verses by request, in the 
hope that they will bring comfort and con¬ 
solation to riiany at this season of the year. 
They are by J. L. McCreery. 

There is no death ! The stars 
\ go down ■*" 

To rise upon some other shore, 
And bright in heaven’s jewelled 
crown 

They shine for evermore. „ 

'Y'here is no death ! The dust 
we tread 

Shall change, beneath the sum¬ 
mer showers, 

To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 

"yHERE is no death ! The leaves 
may fall, 

The flowers may fade and pass 
away— 

They only wait, through wintry 
hours, - 

The warm, sweet breath of May. 

r fHEREis no death ! The choicest 
gifts 

That Heaven hath kindly lent 
to earth 

Are ever first to seek again 
The country of their birth ; 

A nd all things that for growth 
of joy - 

Are worthy of our love or care, 
Whose loss has left us desolate, 
Are safely garnered there. 

p J , he voice of bird-like melody 
That we have missed and 
mourned so long 
Now mingles with the angel choir 
In everlasting song. 

■yiiEY are not dead ! They have 
but passed 

Beyond the mists that blind us 
here 

Into the new and larger life 
Of that serener sphere. 

^nd sometimes, when our hearts 
grow faint 

Amid temptations fierce and 
deep, 

Or when the wildly raging waves 
Of grief or passion sweep, 

Wl feel upon our fevered brow 
Their gentle touch, their 
breath of balm ; 

Their arms enfold us, and our 
hearts 

Grow comforted and calm. 

^nd ever near us, though un¬ 
seen, 

The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 

& 

Clemenceau’s Call to France 

These words are from one of the rousing 
calls of M. Clemenceau, who kept France 
strong in the war against the alcohol 
enemy of his country. 

It is beginning to be understood 
that the right to poison people cannot 
properly be regarded as one of the 
achievements of the French Re¬ 
volution. 

Universal suffrage would really put 
itself out of court if it had only 
succeeded in emancipating itself from 
the yoke of a single tyrant in order to 
fall under the sway of a league of 
private interests which are in open 
warfare with the public interest. 
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EARTHQUAKE 

MYSTERY 

WHERE WAS IT ? 

Tremendous Convulsion in 
Some Unknown Place 

DISASTER PROBABLY 
UNDER THE SEA 

One of the greatest convulsions of 
nature took place somewhere in the 
closing days of last year, but nobody 
knew where . 

Science has invented instruments 
that record earthquakes wherever they 
may be, and the disturbance in question 
was so violent that it smashed the 
delicate mechanism of these instru¬ 
ments. Yet nobody could say from 
which direction this convulsion came— 
whether it happened somewhere in the 
depths of the vast Pacific or smashed up 
a great area of land in the heart of Asia. 
All that we knew was that it seemed 
to be four or five thousand miles away. 

News from Argentina showed that an 
earthquake there, in Mendoza Province, 
killed 150 people; and it is assumed 
that this would be one of the slighter 
consequences of the great convulsion. 

Quaking Waves of Earth 

Is it not strange that science can tell 
us of events like these, can write down 
the record of an astounding natural 
catastrophe, and yet, in these days of 
wireless telegraphy, of instant communi¬ 
cation across the earth, no news comes 
from any living witness of what happened? 

The instruments tell us “it has 
happened,” that is all. They feel the 
trembling of the earth. First there comes 
a dull and terrible sound like the coming 
of thunder or the rumble of heavy 
wheels ; then quaking waves in . the 
solid earth; and these may travel 
across the world. 

Sometimes they open great chasms in 
the earth. The Sunk Country of the 
Mississippi Valley contains lakes 50 
miles • in circumference which were 
caused by the sinkage of a great area of 
land just over a century ago, and the tall 
trees that once grew on the land may 
still be seen beneath the water. A 
quarter of a century later the shore of 
the island of Santa Maria, off Chili, was 
forced up 10 feet, and life went up with 
it; myriads of shellfish came'up with the 
rising land and drowned in the air. 

Titanic Shock at Lisbon 

Today we have this" news of a vast 
catastrophe, though we know not 
where, but when the great Lisbon earth¬ 
quake took place in 1755 the great Dr. 
Johnson refused to believe that such a 
thing had happened. Yet that earth¬ 
quake killed 35,000 people and wrecked 
half the city ; it sent its tremors all over 
the world, and made our lakes rock like 
the tides of the sea. 

An old man at Guildford, in Surrey, 
was watering his horse at a pond when 
the\ earth-wave came, and the water ran 
away from the horse’s head while the 
animal was drinking. It ran to the 
opposite -end of the pond, and left the 
foundation of the pool bare ; then it 
returned with such force as to make the 
old man leap away in terror. 

Ship Disappears for Ever 

And that is wliat happens on a Titanic 
scale in the sea when tidal waves, as 
we wrongly call them, are created by 
earthquakes. After the land has heaved 
and thrown back the sea, the water 
returns; it rises into a solid wall nearly 
a hundred feet in height, and advances 
with such an overwhelming rush that it 
sweeps far into the stricken land. 

Fifty years ago such a wave followed 
an earthquake at Arica, the principal 
pert of southern Peru. It destroyed the 
town. It swept up every vessel in the 
harbour, and either overturned or 
carried them inland. A warship was 
thrown a quarter of a mile over solid 
ground, while one big ship vanished 
utterly with the wave. 
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The Rooms where Treasures are Sold 


I f you were to take a walk on a fine 
afternoon between, the months of 
November and July, along the pleasant 
street that leads from St. James’s Square 
to St. James’s Street, you would be 
more or less certain to come across a 
long line of carriages and motor-cars 
lined up along the right-hand side. 

You might think at first that these 
carriages were waiting to fetch fine 
ladies from a matinee; and then you 
would realise that the owners of them 
were at an entertainment quite as en¬ 
trancing to them as any theatre. 

They are all at Christie’s, whose 
auction rooms are the pivot on which 


the art - dealing world turns. At 
Christie’s the art dealer . who is 
really in love with his business and the 
amateur connoisseur meet on equal 
terms. The question of buying and 
selling, though present and just as 
important as in an ordinary shop, is 
somehow softened and toned, down. 

There is a feeling that people are 
there, not to buy something cheap, but to 
extract the very last ounce of enjoyment 
from handling'beautiful things. 

, When Christie’s shuts at the end of 
July the Season is considered to be 
over; dealers and customers alike begin 
to look up the trains for the country. 


THE SPIDER MEN GO TO WORK 



A procession of painters along the topmost girder 



The great Brooklyn Suspension Bridge at New York is cleaned once every year, and only experienced 
steeplejacks are able to do the work, which, as can be seen by these pictures, needs strong nerves 


Moses the Great Health Minister 


Moses the Founder of Preventive Medicine. 
By Percival Wood. (S.P.C.K. 4s.) 

While serving with the army Dr. 
Percival Wood was struck by the sin¬ 
gular suitability of the Jewish rules of 
health, as contained in the Bible, to the 
needs of an army in the field today, and 
this coincidence led him to examine 
certain regulations ascribed to Moses. 

The more he read and thought the 
more he was impressed, and he recorded 
liis conclusions in this thoughtful book. 

First he deals with the plagues of 
Egypt, and shows how the record is 
based on local conditions of health, and 
may be interpreted on the lines of 


modern sanitation. The later laws of 
health of the Israelites, he shows, have 
a strictly scientific foundation. 

They are hygienic in character, guard 
against infection, make excellent recom¬ 
mendations on diet, and have a present- 
day value that is liable to be overlooked. 

Dr. Wood does not indulge in his¬ 
torical criticism respecting the compila¬ 
tion of these ancient manuals of health 
in an Eastern land, but discusses his 
subject solely from the point of view of 
a medical man interested in public 
health. The book is clearly and pointedly 
written, and gives freshness to a theme 
which is surprisingly up to date. 


BEETHOVEN COULD 
NOT HEAR BEETHOVEN 

Pathetic Fate of a Great 
Immortal 

MUSIC OF A DOOMED MAN 
IN A SOUNDLESS WORLD 

In all music-loving lands men have 
been celebrating a landmark in human 
history; everywhere they have been 
rendering tribute to Ludwig Beethoven, 
on the 150th anniversary of his birth.. 
Homage has been rendered in places, 
perhaps, with what Dr. Johnson would 
have called a surly honesty, for 
Beethoven was a. Prussian, and Prussia 
has lost her glory. But we do well to 
honour this old Prussian of so long ago, 
for he loved liberty and righteousness, 
and was as noble a soul as ever lived. 

The world owes him an incalculable 
debt, but there are those who would say- 
that he owed the world little or nothing. 
Creator of some of the noblest music 
ever heard, he went through life dogged' 
by two constant companions—disease 
and poverty. He suffered as few men 
have suffered. Poverty he did not mind; 
petty fault-finding by those not great 
chough to appreciate music he treated 
with disdain, confident that posterity 
would understand his work. But this 
poor man, whose music has filled the 
world with glorious harmonies, could not 
hear liis own melodies . Before he was 30 
deafness descended upon him. 

Lost Gladness of Sound 

ITe loved Nature passionately ; every 
bird’s voice was a message of delight to 
him ; yet he used to wander through 
wood and dell like some hapless being of 
another world. All that others could 
enjoy with a thrill was nothing to him. 
While his hearing lasted he would stride 
through the wilds translating the myriad i 
voices of Nature into music for mankind ; 
then it all went from .him, and what he 
suffered we know well, for one day he 
cried out in agony : 

As autumn leaves wither and fall, so 
are my hopes blighted. Almost as I came 
I depart. O .Providence, grant me one 
day of happiness ! How long have I been 
estranged from the gladness of. sound 
When, 0 my God, shall 1 find it again in the 
temples of Nature and man ? Never. 

Gradually even conversation became 
impossible, and he shrank from sound¬ 
less friendships. “ What I suffer from 
my isolation ! ” he cried out. “ How 
doubly sad and bitter is the experience 
of my hard hearing, for I cannot tell' 
people again and’again, * Speak louder, 
louder, for I am deaf! ’ ” 

And this great deaf man went on 
composing the noble melodies he never- 
heard. His music was a feat of pure 
imagination, just an intellectual rapture, 
for the grandest and loudest movements 
of the orchestra were inaudible to him. 
The poorest beggar who heard his music 
was richer than he, for he could hear 
Beethoven, and Beethoven could not. 

Great Pathetic Figure 

And this great man was poor in money, 
too. His pictures come down to us as 
of a man With a noble, rough-haired 
head, a face seamed with suffering, a 
man in shabby clothes and elbows 
thrusting through his worn sleeves. In 
his poverty he had to submit to cruel 
tyranny at home, and once he sat down 
to compose a masterpiece with his face 
torn and bleeding from scratches ^ in¬ 
flicted by a woman’s hands. Such little 
money as he could get together he saved 
for a nephew, who robbed him and 
dragged his fair name in the mud. 

Truly a noble and pathetic figure, a 
greater German than all the German 
kaisers ! It does not dishonour us to 
pity and love this man. 
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SILENT GALLIPOLI 

SADDEST STRIP OF LAND 
ON EARTH 

Two-Mile Path Over Which 
the British Flag Flies 

TRAGEDY WHICH WELDED 
THE EMPIRE INTO ONE 

The echo of war has been heard again 
£n silent Gallipoli, and it was true, as 
reported, that Wrangel sought refuge 
there after his flight from the Bolsheviks. 

. To tens of thousands of families in 
Great Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand, the peninsula of Gallipoli, 
skirting the Dardanelles Straits, is the 
saddest strip of land on earth. Nowhere 
is more thickly strewn with the Empire’s 
dead, and these were slain in what 
proved to be a hopeless enterprise. 

If it had succeeded the attack on 
Gallipoli would have been a master¬ 
stroke. It would have cut Turkey in 
two, cleared up the war in the East, 
opened out a seaway to South Russia, and 
provided our country with cheaper bread, 
altered the whole war position in the 
Balkan States, made a. back-door way 
into Austria, and, by convincing Ger¬ 
many that she was beaten, would have 
saved three further years of war. 

Feats of Valcur 

But it failed after prodigies of valour 
had been performed by an army drawn 
from Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, and India ; and we had to sail 
away at last, unsuccessful, andleavemany 
thousands of our dead where they^fell. 

The attack should have been a sur¬ 
prise. It was not; a surprise; the 
Turks were fully prepared. Our plans 
miscarried; but we landed our troops 
in almost impossible places on the edge 
of the peninsula, clung for months to the 
narrow shore we had gained at such a 
costly price, and then came away de¬ 
feated, after having repeatedly charged 
inland and almost reached victory, leaving 
our foremost lines of bravest men dead 
and unrecoverable on the rough hillsides, 
where the attack melted away. 

A Bit of the Empire 

Yes; the Gallipoli peninsula is a sad 
bourne of thought to those who remem¬ 
ber. But the sadness is relieved by the 
fact that our country has remembered. 

When beaten Turkey finally sued for 
peace, into the Terms of Peace was 
entered an agreement that the British 
dead should be gathered into cemeteries 
in a mapped-out area which should for 
ever belong to the British Empire, no 
matter what nation might control the 
rest of the peninsula. 

And there now, on a strip of land 
rather more than two miles long and a 
mile broad, along the shore and heights 
to which our army clung so long before ; 
it was ordered home, are 26 cemeteries, 
where the British dead have been 
gathered from the more widely-spread 
front where they fell. 

The Hills Today 

A traveller who has recently visited 
the peninsula reports that, unhappily, 
but few of those who .have fallen have 
been identified, for that fatal land is a 
place of swift decay. Metal corrodes 
and falls to powder, and so shoulder 
straps and identification plates, which 
might have told who a fallen soldier was, 
or of what regiment, have perished. 
For the most part it is an army of 
unknown heroes that is gathered into 
those cemeteries around Anzac Cove, 
where, as never before, the British 
Empire is cemented by sacrifice. 

When the time comes, as come it will, 
when Constantinople is a great inter¬ 
national capital, this burial .ground of 
British and Anzac soldiers will be a 
shrine for pilgrimage. From the other 
side of the world future generations will 
come to see the grim place in the midst 
of Eastern beauty, where the British 
Empire was welded into one by sad but 
glorious memories. 
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WHAT A BIRD 
BROUGHT US 
Plant that Choked a River 

SLEEPLESS NIGHTS FOR 
OUR GOVERNMENT 

A lecturer on botany has been telling 
a story which vividly illustrate? the old 
saying that great 'events come from 
small causes. 

Long years ago, in 1836, a fugitive 
bird of passage from America alighted 
in Ireland with a strand of an American 
aquatic weed clinging to one of its legs. 
When it made for the nearest pond the 
strand floated away, and the ' passing 
years converted it into a plant of 
vigorous growth. 

Five years later a Cambridge professor 
sent a portion of the plant—commonly 
known as the Canadian water-weed—to 
the curator of the Cambridge Gardens, 
who, in 1848, placed it in the River Cam 
with all the zeal of a botanist anxious to 
study the effect produced by this 
American plant in an English river. He 
had not long to wait. Four years later 
the Cam was so choked by the weed that 
boating, fishing, and even swimming had 
become impossible. From the Cam it 
made its way to Burton-on-Trent, and 
from the Trent to Huntingdon. 

By this time the gift the little water- 
fowl had brought to Ireland from 
America had become a serious menace to 



A little strip of Gallipoli belonging for 
ever to the British Empire (marked in 
black). See next column 


drainage by choking up the dykes, and 
the British Government was spending 
sleepless nights puzzling its brains to 
devise a method to clear the rivers. 

Then they succeeded, and one day, 
suddenly and mysteriously, the weed 
began to decline. It had reached its 
maximum of strength apparently, and 
then begaji to fail for no reason that is 
known, and today it is no longer a pest, 
but is barely existing. But what a lot 
of trouble that little water-fowl from over 
the Atlantic, and the Cambridge pro¬ 
fessor and his friend the curator, laid up 
for England long ago ! 

KING’S FRONT GATE 

And Prime Minister’s Back 
Garden 

Where can you stand in London and 
see the King's front gate arid the 
Prime Minister's back garden ? 

Where is the country lane through 
which the High Priest rode on his 
horse to destroy the idol before which 
the ancient kings of England trembled ? 

What was the solemn occasion when 
a sparrow flew like a new hope into 
English History ? 

Perhaps these questions, will rather 
puzzle you, but not if you have read the 
Editor’s book on Little Treasure Island, 
which tells us all about these and a 
thousand other things. The Christmas 
pressure has made great demands on the 
supply of this book, with its glorious 
pictures and its thrilling tales of other 
countries. Everywhere it has been the 
big book of 1920 for all whose hearts 
are young, and what can be better as a 
passport for 1921 ? Little Treasure 
Island is' published by Hodder Sc 
Stoughton at 10s. 6d. 


WHAT KEW DOES 

And What Kew Might Do 

One of the national institutions that 
is not sufficiently known is the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. Its directly useful 
work has been great in amount and 
romantic in character. 

Among some of the helpful enter¬ 
prises accomplished by those who have 
been connected with * the Gardens are 
the introduction of the bread-fruit from 
the Pacific Islands to the West Indies ; 
the supply from the Andes mountains 
6f the quinine - producing plant to 
India, where quinine is most needed; 
the transportation of cocoa production 
from the West Indies to the African Gold 
Coast; and the spread of Brazilian 
rubber to the plantations of Ceylon and 
the Malay peninsula. 

At the present time interesting ex¬ 
periments with rice and Sea-island 
cotton are being carried on in the tanks 
of the Victoria Regia House. 

What Kew omits to do is to supply 
to the public the kind of information 
about its work and its plants and trees 
that would arouse general interest, and 
make its grounds a more popular resort 
for those who are seeking knowledge. 

The Zoological Gardens are now doing 
such publicity work with admirable 
educational effects. Ke\v could hardly 
vie with Regent’s Park in popularity ; 
but it might improve its present record. 

MOTORS FOR ALL 
One for Every 14 People in 
U.S.A. 

Great as is the number of British cars 
it is easily eclipsed in the United States, 
where workmen have their own private 
cars in which they travel to work. 
Such things are easily possible in a 
Prohibition country. 

In the United States there are more 
than seven and a half million motors, 
equal to one for every 14 of the popu¬ 
lation. There are more motor owners 
in the rural districts than in the large 
towns, for the county parts of the 
Eastern and Central States, at any rate, 
are not so well served by railways as is 
rural England. 

According to “ The Motor/’ our 
weekly motor journal, there are over 
660,000 petrol-driven road machines in 
the United Kingdom, equal to one for 
every 60 of our population. Lord Mon¬ 
tagu, another leading authority, states 
that the number is 750,000. 

TRAM CONDUCTOR’S RISE 
Nobel Prize for the Greatest 
Book * 

The winner of the Nobel prize of 
^8000 for the book judged to be “ the 
greatest in the world of letters ” has 
been awarded to a Norwegian novelist, 
Knut Hamsen. 

His first book was printed 32 years 
ago. Now he is 60, and he has written 
many books—poems and novels. But 
very' few people in England knew him 
even by name, and America makes the 
same confession. 

Yet he lived his early life in America, 
first as a farm lad in North Dakota, 
then as a tram-conductor in Chicago, 
where he was discharged as a failure. 
After making his way back to Norway as 
a seaman he began to write in a style 
appreciated by his countrymen. 

A TRAVELLING HOUSE 
Central Heating 

An Illinois man has built a motor 
bungalow which, although only 20 feet 
long and about eight feet wide, has four 
rooms, divided into two storeys, a 
roomy pordh, and all the necessary 
domestic offices. 

This luxurious motor-caravan is 
lighted by electric light, and has a heat- 
ing apparatus connected with the engine, 
with a supply of hot and cold -water. 
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REMEMBERING HIS 
OLD FRIEND 

ELEPHANT & THE LOAVES 

Curious Scene in a Circus 
Procession 

REMARKABLE FEAT OF MEMORY 

This remarkable story of the memory of an 
elephant is sent by a Redhill correspondent 
who has personal knowledge of the facts, 
which he recalls in connection with a recent 
story told here. 

Some years ago Sanger’s Circus was 
visiting Redhill, and as usual advertised 
its, presence by a grand procession of 
elephants, camels, fairies, gilded cars, 
clowns, ponies, and other attractions 
irresistible to the younger on-lookers. 

Most prominent in the parade was an 
enormous elephant, ridden by fterce- 
looking Indians in full Oriental cos¬ 
tumes, representing a tiger hunt. 

Part of the journey was down a 
narrow thoroughfare, past a yard in 
which was a bakehouse, and there the 
baker stood at the yard entrance, his 
apron full of small loaves, which he gave 
one by one to the elephants as they 
passed, a snack much appreciated by 
them after their long ramble on parade. 

Four or five years passed before the 
circus came again, and the same parade 
programme was carried out. 

Elephant Helps Himself 

Many of the animals had been re¬ 
placed by others, but the big elephant 
was there, and so was the bakehouse. 
The good-natured baker was not at the 
yard gate, however, with his loaves. 

But the big elephant had not forgotten 
the place and its pleasant fare. Since he 
had last passed clown this lane he had 
visited probably* hundreds of other 
towns, and been in hundreds of pageants, 
but they had not blotted Redhill from 
his memory'. 

The gates leading to the yard were 
ajar, and, regardless of the directions and 
protestations of his driver, the elephant 
swerved out of the line of the procession 
into the yard, and put his trunk through 
the bakery window for a loaf ; and when 
the baker returned after being away for 
the moment the sagacious beast was 
just serving himself with the third loaf 
he found on the shelf by> the window. 

He knew how kind the good baker was 
and perhaps thought he would not mind, 
and I can vouch for the baker’s kindness, 
and for the fact that he did not mind. 


THE BOY WHO NEVER 
WENT TO SCHOOL 

But is Now at the University 

By a Correspondent 

There is a young man at the London 
University who promises to be a great 
scholar. 

When he was a small boy his health 
was so fragile that he could not be sent 
to school. This ; was no grief to him, 
for his mother taught him to read, and 
his father, although a poor man, had col¬ 
lected a library full of enchantment. 

One night, as she was leaving him 
safely tucked up in his little bed;' the 
devoted mother said to him, “ You are 
not afraid to be left alone in the dark ? ” 

“ Oh, no I ” he replied quickly. “ When 
you leave me I always bite off a piece of 
my mind and chew ft till I go to sleep.” 

Is there a better cure for sleeplessness ? 
The bother is that few people have a 
mind which can be bitten off and chewed. 

But this boy was always reading and 
thinking. He' was so remarkable that 
he attracted the attention of a lady in the 
neighbourhood, who taught him French. 
This lady’s husband is a famous pro¬ 
fessor, and he, hearing of the scholar boy 
from his wife, taught him Latin. Al¬ 
though he has never been to [school he 
is now a youth of most brilliant promise, 
and of so gentle and sweet a nature that 
he has soon made plenty of friends in the 
rough and tumble life of a university. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Gorse Begins to Bloom 

LATE BIRD CATCHES THE WORM 

By Our Country Correspondent 

January 9, When the woodcock 
arrived at the end of the autumn it was 
seen in copses by the coast, but now it 
has gone farther inland, and, though the 
bird is sliy and generally remains con¬ 
cealed by day, it goes after dark 
to the marshy hollows to feed, digging 
with its long beak for worms. In this case 
it is the late bird which catches the worm. 

January 10. The annual meadow 
grass takes no heed of winter, but in 
waste places, along footpaths, and under 
tire shelter of every wall, blossoms prac¬ 
tically all the. year round. It should 
not be despised, for it is this and other 
grasses that make Britain so beautiful 

January 11. No matter what the 
weather may be, or how quiet or shy the 
other birds, the house sparrow is always 
cheerful and active, so. that while the 
farmer may dislike him the Nature 
lover regards him as a friend. His very 
impudence endears him to us. 

January 12. In early spring the gorse, 
or furze, or whin, as it is variously called, 
will deck the countryside with its golden 
glory, and even now in the more shel¬ 
tered parts it is putting forth its blossoms 
as “ tokens to the wintry earth that 
beauty liveth still/* 

January 13. The redwings are with 
us in considerable numbers and may 
easily be distinguished from the thrushes, 
which they somewhat resemble, by a 
white stresLk over the eye and deep 
orange under the. wings. They live on 
insects, and when the ground is frozen 
and their food supply cut off they are 
the first birds to suffer hunger. 

January 14. After a light fall of. snow 
a spruce fir is a glorious sight. The 
feathery appearance of the foliage is pre¬ 
served, and the lofty cone of white looks 
as though it belongs to fairyland. 

January 15. The common bunting, 
often called the com bunting because it 
frequents cornlands, has begun to sing. 
In shape it is like a finch, though it is 
about the size of a starling, and is 
coloured much like the skylark. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Storms of January 



This map shows the storm areas in the United 
Kingdom for January. The frequency of the 
storms is indicated by the darkness of the area, 
and the arrow shows the direction 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

When the state of the soil permits, 
stir the surface between crops of cabbage, 
lettuce, winter onions, spinach, etc. 

In a warm situation sow Early Dwarf, 
Prolific, or Early Longpod beans; some 
may be sown in pots or boxes for trans¬ 
plantation. 

Cardoons which are full grown may be 
taken up with balls of earth on the roots 
on a dry day, and planted among sand in 
a shed or cellar where they can be pro¬ 
tected from frost. 

In suitable weather prune and nail 
deciduous climbers and other shrubs. 


WHAT TO DO WITH 
AN OVERCOAT 

Should We Wear It in a 
Warm Room ? 

THE LAYER OF WARM AIR 
AROUND THE BODY 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

Today I called on a friend, and as I v 
continued to wear my overcoat in his 
warm room he advised me to take it off 
lest I should catch cold when I went out 
into the open air. It was certainly kind 
and friendly advice, and most people 
would agree with it; nevertheless, it 
was not quite sound, for it is very doubt¬ 
ful if people can catch cold in the way 
he suggested. 

Indeed, the wearing of an overcoat 
in a warm room before going out into 
the cold outside air is more likely to 
prevent than to cause a cold. Colds are 
due, not to exposure to cold, but to in¬ 
fection by germs; cold merely in¬ 
creases susceptibility to colds if it be 
severe enough to reduce vitality. 

Danger of Cold Feet 

If hens, for instance, are made to 
stand in cold water they may be 
affected by the disease anthrax, to 
which otherwise they are immune; 
and if a human being is exposed to 
great cold, and chilled down, he may 
fall a victim to germs which .otherwise 
he could have resisted. * 

But the effect of wearing an overcoat 
in a warm room is to make it less likely 
that the person wearing it will be chilled 
down when he goes out into the cold 
air, for he will be surrounded inside his 
coat by layers of warm air; and warm 
air is a non-conductor and the warmest 
thing one can wear. 

It is just the same with boots, as 
those who have skated in very cold 
weather in Switzerland well know. If 
one - puts on cold boots and goes off to 
skate with cold feet it is very difficult, 
even by violent exercise, to get the feet 
warm, for as quickly as heat is pro¬ 
duced the cold air cools them again. 
But if one wears boots in a warm room, 
or sits by the fire till there is a layer of 
warm air inside the boots, then the feet 
are protected,andean easily be keptwarm. 

Keeping Cosy and Warm 

The only danger of wearing an overr 
coat in a warm room before going out 
into the cold air lies in the fact that if 
the coat is not buttoned up the warni 
air may escape, arid much heat leak 
away from the skin, which is flushed 
and warm, and perhaps moist. But if 
the coat is closely buttoned tip before 
going out into the cold air the wearer 
‘will be cosy and warm, and run little 
risk of being cooled down and rendered 
less able to resist germs. 

So that in many cases it is quite a 
good thing to wear an overcoat in a 
warm room before facing cold outside. 

LIGHTS OF MERC Y PUT OUT 
Evil-Doing on the Irish Coast 

Is there still left in the world some¬ 
thing of the wickedness of the Dark 
Ages ? It would almost seem so from 
some indications. 

One benefit to all mankind that has 
been regarded as beyond the -reach of 
national passion is the use of lighthouses 
and fog signals to warn seafarers of the 
dangers of rock-strewn coasts; and 
yet in Ireland, a country in the main 
stream of the world's commerce, these 
evidences of human kindness have so 
often been raided and destroyed that 
the Commissioners of Lights have been 
obliged to warn ships not to rely on the 
familiar lights of mercy. 

Dastardly destruction , has rarely con¬ 
ceived fouler wrong than these thefts of 
safety from the edge of the world’s 
great waterways. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered fay Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

Do Birds Perspire? 

They do not perspire, as they have no 
sweat glands. 

Can a Magpie be Taught to Talk ? 
Tame magpies readily learn to copy 
human speech. 

What Do Snails Eat? 

Vegetable food; flesh, carrion, even 
slugs and other snails. , 

Which Gives the Most Water—Snow 
or Rain ? ' 

One inch of rain is equivalent to about 
ten inches of snow. 

What Is Snow? 

Snow-flakes consist of multitudes of 
tiny spicules of pure ice, frozen from the 
watery vapour floating in the air. 

Does a Corncrake Migrate by Walking? 

A bird which has to cross the sea in 
the. course of its spring and autumn 
migrations must fly; arid of course the 
corncrake flies. 

How High Can a Horse Jump ? 

In 1919 an Australian horse jumped 
7 feet 8 inches, and it was then stated 
that the record was held by an American 
horse which cleared 8 feet 4 inches. 

Of What Use are a Cat’s Whiskers? 

They , are furnished with ' sensitive 
nerves of touch and serve to guide the 
cat in darkness, or when its eyes are 
fixed on prey which is running amid 
obstructions. 

Why Does Fungus Grow on Trees? 
The fungi which grow on trees are 
parasites, as mistletoe is. Tiny spores 
from a fungus are carried to a crack or 
opening in the bark, and there each may 
become a new fungus. 

Why Does a Canary Sing at Night Unless 
Its Cage Is Covered ? 

Artificial light in a house makes night 
like day to a canary. Like human beings 
day-flying birds require, darkness for 
sleep, and the cover over the cage 
serves the purpose. 

Why Are Trees Felled in Winter? 

In winter sap is down in the roots ; 
in summer, it is up the trunk and in all 
the branches and twigs. If' the tree 
were felled then the sap would ferment 
and reduce the heart of the timber pulp. 

When Should Acorns and Chestnuts 
Be Planted ? 

At this time of the year it would be 
best to keep them for the spring. But 
as myriads of trees have risen from the 
stores of squirrels and jays we know 
that autumn must be equally suitable. 

Is Spider's Web Used for Making Silk ? 

No; the web is too fine, and the 
cocoon possesses only one - fifth the 
strength of silkworm silk. Still, articles 
have been^made from the silk of a 
spider’s cocoon, but only as a freakish 
luxury. 

What is the Most Intelligent Animal ? 
Probably the cleverest of dogs would 
bear away the prize; but there are 
amazingly clever monkeys, apes, ele¬ 
phants, horses,ponies, and foxes,and some 
cats are wonderfully intelligent. The 
horrid rat, too, is a masterly little thinker. 

Where Do Robins Go in the Summer? 

Spring and autumn migrations affect 
distribution of robins, in common with 
all other wild birds. Summer is a time 
of natural plenty, so then robins forage 
farther from our houses, but their cradles 
and babies are in our lanes and gardens. 

Do Cats Dream ? * 

Probably all the higher animals drearii. 
Like ourselves they possess- an un¬ 
conscious, as well as a. conscious, mind, 
and the unconscious mind must be that 
in which instinct resides. From that 
mind, active when the conscious mind 
is sleeping, dreams must arise. 


FOUR WORLDS IN 
A LINE 

BEAUTIFUL SIGHT IN 
THE HEAVENS 

Planet that Changes in 
Appearance 

GLORY OF THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

To-morrow, Sunday, the two planets 
Venus and Mars, now adorning the 
evening sky in the south-west, will 
appear to come so close together that 
they will be less than the apparent 
width of the Moon, apart. 

The golden Mars will be seen to be 
just above Venus, whose intense silvery 
lustre will make Mars appear quite dull 
by comparison. Venus will pass Mars, 
who has hitherto been to the left of her, 
and henceforth he will be found on her 
right toward the west. This event, 
when they appear at their nearest and 
are due north and south of one another, 
is known to astronomers as a conjunction. 

They will remain close together for 
the next three or four weeks. 

Thread of Brilliant Beads 

Next week, with the crescent Moon 
in their vicinity, we shall have an 
interesting and beautiful sight in the 
heavens. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
the Moon will be to the right of Venus 
and Mars, getting closer each evening 
until on Thursday it will be quite close 
and just above Venus and Mars. 

We shall thus have four worlds 
almost exactly in a line, the Earth being 
at one end and Mars at the other, 
the length of this line being about 
180 million miles ; so if we could look 
down upon the Solar System from a 
very great height, hundreds of millions 
of miles off, we should see these four 
little worlds, like brilliant beads strung 
on an invisible thread. 

The C.N. for October 30 drew attention 
to tlu§ approach of Venus and Mars 
when Venus was much lower in the 
sky and 125 million miles away. Now 
she is much nearer to us, being about 
80 million miles distant; while Mars, 
who was then 140 million miles off, is 
now 180 million miles from us. 

Closer Yet Farther Away . 

We see, therefore, that, although 
Venus has apparently been getting 
closer to Mars, she has actually been 
getting farther away from him, and 
is now nearer to the Earth than to Mars, 
who is about a hundred million miles 
farther off than Venus. 

This makes all the difference to 
their appearance in a telescope, Mars 
now appearing like a tiny little globe, 
almost round, while Venus is a Iarge^ 
half-moon shape, four times the diameter 
of Mars. In a few weeks Venus will 
become a crescent, but still larger, as 
she gradually overtakes the Earth and 
gets closer, before she passes between 
us arid the Sun, when, of course, we 
fail to see her at all. 

Just now, and for the next few weeks, 
it is a good plan to give a glance occasion¬ 
ally at the northern sky, preferably low 
down toward the horizon, when the. 
nights are clear and frosty. Observers- 
may then be rewarded with a glimpse 
of the Aurora Borealis. 

Celestial Will-o’-the-Wisp 

These Northern Lights are best seen, 
when visible, on moonless nights, and 
usually the nearer midnight the better. 
They take most varied forms, from a 
mere glow, sometimes reddish, like a 
distant fire, to white and coloured bands 
and streamers of light, all showing 
movement and coming and going. 

Of course, they cannot be foretold, 
for they are like a celestial will-o'- 
the-wisp. But those great cyclones' 
on the Sun, still absurdly called sun¬ 
spots, often herald exceptional displays. 

But the Earth has to be, as it were, in the 
line of fire to get these exceptional electro¬ 
magnetic bombardments. G. F..M. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 

An Exciting Story of the : : Told by 

Secret of an Old Ruin T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 34 

The Board Creaks 

" T* hey’ve made a mighty good 

* job of it," remarked Hank, 
rather grimly, as he sat dangling 
his heels on the wall by the brook 
below the master’s garden. 

He, Stan, and Bee had fore¬ 
gathered there on a bright, sunny 
morning about a fortnight after 
their adventure in the dene hole. 

. ",You mean.the fence. Hank ? " 
said Bee. 

" Fence, wall—the whole show," 
replied Hank. “ The fence looks 
like a barbed wire entanglement, 
and the gate’s got a big chain around 
it and two patent locks that would 
beat any burglar." 

" But isn’t that all the better. 
Hank ? " suggested Bee. " Now we 
shan’t have any more trouble." 

" Maybe," said Hank, but his 
tone was doubtful. 

Bee grew a little cross. 

" There’s no * maybe ’ about it. 
I'm quite sure it’s all right now, and, 
anyhow, it’s given you and Stan a 
chance to play football instead of 
hunting Caffyn all over the country 
and falling into pits and things." 

A slow smile dawned on Hank’s 
leathery face. 

" It’s a fact w r e've both got our 
Second Eleven colours," he ad¬ 
mitted. " And I’ll allow your Asso¬ 
ciation football’s a fine game. But, 
to say truth, Bee, I feel a bit lost 
these times^ Seems as if things had 
got kind of slow." 

" Hank, you’re horrid ! " retorted 
Bee. " You ought to be back in 
your Wild West, with your revol¬ 
vers and ropes and things." 

Hank grinned again. 

" Oh, I dunno ! But seems to me, 
Bee, that someway we're, not 
through yet with Delmar and his 
outfit." 

" What makes you say that, 
Hank ? " demanded Stan. 

" Well, see here, Stan, those 
chaps wouldn’t have taken all the 
chances they have if they hadn’t 
had something pretty big at the end 
of it. Now, I’ve sized up Caffyn as 
a real bad man, and it’s my notion 
that a few strands of barbed wire 
aren’t going to keep him out of those 
rums—not permanently, anyway." 

" How’s he going to get in ? " 

" Haven’t a notion ; but I feel it 
in my bones that he’ll try. And 
my motto is. Keep an eye on 
Delmar." 

"Has he been doing anything 
suspicious lately ? " asked Bee. 

• " Not that I’ve been able to spot. 
But I live in hopes." 

" I think your hopes are horrid, 
Hank," declared Bee. " I don't 
believe anything will happen." 

Hank grinned once more. 

" You watch," was all he said; 
and just then the school bell rang, 
and the little meeting broke up. 

It was quite true what Hank had 
said. He had been keeping a very 
close eye on Delmar’s doings for 
some time past. But Delmar, had 
so far kept his " gates " carefully, 
and, to the best of Hank’s know¬ 
ledge, had had nothing to do with 
Caffyn. 

Nor had Caffyn been around the 
school. Neither Stan nor Hank had 
seen a sign of him since that night 
when he had tricked them into the 
dene hole. 

Stan and Hank were in the same 
dormitory. Delmar \vas in the 
next room, but all the dormitories 
were connected one with another by 
an open passage running through 
them. 

Now, Hank had not forgotten 
how Delmar had crept out to talk to 
Caffyn at the science room win¬ 
dow. And, though that window” 
had since been carefully barred 
so that no one could get in or out, 


there was nothing to prevent two 
people ‘talking through the bars, 
and Hank had it in his mind that 
this was what Delmar w'ould try 
again one night. 

The worst of it was that Hank 
could not, of course, stay awake 
every night to listen, so he had set 
his wits to work and had devised 
a little trap. One day, when every¬ 
one was out, he had slipped up to 
Delmar’s dormitory, and, by par¬ 
tially drawing the nails holding the 
two floor boards next to Delmar's 
bed, so loosened them that if they 
were stepped on they were bound 
to creak. 

It was the sort of noise that w f ould 
never be noticed when boys were 
moving about in the da\’time, yet 
would sound quite loud at night. 

And Hank, with his long training 
in the Far West, had learned to 
sleep w'ith one ear open, like a dog. 

This ingenious trap had been in 
action for nearly a fortnight, but it 
was not until tw'o nights after his 
talk with Stan and Bee that it w’as 
first sprung. 

Hank heard the sudden creak, 
and in a moment w'as w r ide aw r ake. 
For an instant he lay perfectly still, 
listening intently. Then the creak 
came again, and this time w’as fol¬ 
lowed by a faint shuffling sound. 

" So he's on the*job again," said 
Hank to himself, and next moment 
he w’as out of bed, and stealing 
silently towards the opening in the 
wall between the two dormitories. 

The night w’as fine and calm, but 
there w'as no moon, and the dor¬ 
mitories w'ere very dark. 

Hank crept along barefooted, 
guiding himself by gently touching 
with his fingers the foot-rails of the 
beds. . Reaching the opening he 
stopped, flattening himself against 
the wall, and just peeping around 
the corner. 

Slowly his eyes became accus¬ 
tomed to the darkness, and he w T as 
able to make out a dim figure 
against the faint starlight .which 
leaked through the opposite window”. 

Though it was far too dark to dis¬ 
tinguish face or features Hank w r as 
certain that the figure was Delmar. 
It was Delmar’s bed w’hich was 
next to the w r indow r , and, besides 
that, those loose boards creaked 
every now and then. 1 

For the life of him Hank could J 
not at first make out what the 
fellow was about, but presently he 
became sure that he was dressing, j 
Yes, he w’as putting on his coat.. . 

Then Delmar stooped, and for the 
moment disappeared completely. 
He seemed to be getting out some¬ 
thing that.w’as hidden under his bed. 

Yet even Hank w’as not prepared 
for what followed. Delmarrose again, 
and turned towards the window. 

Now, the dormitory w’indow’S of 
the school were kept open day 
and night, except in the worst of 
weather, and the next thing Hank 
saw was Delmar bending forward, 
w’ith his head out of the window*, 
apparently letting something dow*n 
outside. ~ 

Hank drew a deep breath. 

".Cool 1 " he muttered sound¬ 
lessly. " If that isn’t a rope I’ll 
swallow it. I’d never have thought 
the chap had sand enough for a 
game like this ! " 

But he had. There was no doubt 
about it, for a moment later he had 
put one leg across the sill. There, 
w’as a slight creak as the rope 
tightened. Then, slowly and with 
extreme caution, Delmar crawled 
on to the outer sill and vanished, 
CHAPTER 35 
The Dummy 

ank crept across towards the 
window. It w r as necessary to 
exercise extreme caution, for 
Webster, Delmar’s particular pal, 
slept in the next bed, on the other 
side of the w’indow. 


Hank passed close to Webster’s 
bed, and watched and listened. 
But Webster w’as breathing regu¬ 
larly and seemed sound asleep. • - 

Hank gained the window, and 
the first thing he w*as up against 
was a rope. It w’as tied appar¬ 
ently to one leg of Delmar’s bed. 

He looked out. The rope was still 
vibrating, and Hank became aware 
that Delmar was still on it. Looking 
out cautiously; he was able to dis¬ 
tinguish Delmar some ten feet 
below’ the window’, and 1 climbing 
cautiously downwards'. 

The dormitory w’as on the first 
floor, and the window’ less than 
twenty feet from the ground. In a 
few seconds more Delmar’s toes 
touched the grass below, and he 
w r as standing on the turf of the 
masters’ garden. 

. Hank w’as watching breathlessly, 
fully expecting to see Caffyn some¬ 
where around. But there w r as no 
sign of anybody else. 

Delmar stood quite still for a few 
moments, apparently listening. 
Then he turned and stole softly away. 

So far as Hank could tell he w’as 
making back through the kitchen 
garden for the wicket gate at the 
bottom, where the road led along 
the edge of the common. Hank’s 
first impulse w r as to follow’. But 
Hank, though on occasion he could 
do the maddest things, had the 
coolest head possible. 

Getting out of the school by 
night w’as, he knew’, about as 
serious an offence as any boy could 
commit, and was* punishable with 
expulsion. Suppose he did follow 
Delmar; suppose that their ab¬ 
sence was discovered—why, he, as 
well as Delmar, was done for. He 
w’ould not be able to explain why 
lie had gone out, for that w’ould be 
sneaking. 

No, on the w r hole, it w r ould be 
better to stay w’here he w’as. Sud¬ 
denly a smile flickered across his face. 

" I’ve got it," he said to himself. 
" I’ll give the beggar the scare of 
his life." 

With that he took hold of the 
rope and rapidly but noiselessly 
pulled it in, hand over hand. He 
coiled it back under Delmar’s bed, 
then went back to his own, and 
slipped into the comforting warmth 
of the blankets. 

" He’ll get a bit of a shock w’hen 
he finds it gone," he chuckled. 
** Only wish I could tell Stan, but I 
suppose it v'ould be. a bit too risky 
to w r ake him. What’ll Delmar do ? 
Chuck up gravel, I suppose. Then 
I’ll let the rope down again, and 
speak a few kind w ords to him when 
he comes in." 

So Hank lay, w’aiting and w’atch- 
ing, but the minutes went by, 
and nothing happened. And then, 
somehow, w’ithoufi the least mean¬ 
ing to do so. Hank dozed off. 

He not only dozed, but presently 
fell sound asleep. Nor did he wake 
again until a harsh clatter roused 
him sharply, to realise that it was 
morning, 

" I’ve done it now’," he muttered. 

He hurried to the entrance of 
the other dormitory and looked 
across. He could hardly believe his 
eyes wdien he saw that Delmar's bed 
w’as occupied. There he lay with 
the bedclothes draw’n up around his 
ears. 

" How' in sense did the chap 
get in ? " he marvelled. Then his 
face cleared. " Why, Webster, of 
course! I guess Webster w’as in it 
all the way through," he said to 
himself with a w*ry smile, and, pick¬ 
ing up his sponge and towel, he 
rushed off to the bath-room. 

Coming back, he finished dressing 
a good five'minutes before anyone 
else, and again had a squint round 
to see w’hat Delmar w’as doing. 

Hank had every intention of 
tackling him on the first con¬ 
venient opportunity about his mid¬ 
night escape. 

To his surprise, Delmar w*as still 
in bed. Just then Webster came in 
from his bath, and it seemed to 
strike him that Delmar was run¬ 
ning things rather fine. 

" Hi, Delmar ! " he said. " You’d 


better get up. Prayer bell wall go 
in ten minutes." 

There w’as no answ’er or any 
movement. 

-" Fellow- sleeps like a log,", 
growled Webster, and, bending oyer 
Delmar, took him by the shoulder 
and shook him. 

Next instant he had staggered 
back, with a look of blank surprise 
on his face. 

" L-look at this ! " he stammered, 
and pulled the bedclothes back. 
" D-Deimar isn't here at all! It’s a 
dummy ! " - ., 

There w’as a sort of gasp of 
amazement all round the dormitory; 
then half a dozen boys ran forward. 
Burton, the captain’ of the school, 
came pushing through them. 

* " What’s up ? " he demanded. . 
" Where's Delmar ? " 

About six boys tried to answ’er at 
once. Burton shut them up. 

" You tell me, Webster." 

" I don’t know, Burton," 
Webster answ’ered; and Hank saw 
that he w’as really surprised and 
scared, "I thought it w’as about 
time Delmar got up. and when I 
pulled the clothes off I found this 
dummy made out of a pillow and a 
spongc : bag." 

" Was*he here last night ? 

" Yes, of course he ivas. And he 
w’as here after lights w’ere out, for 
I heard him turning over in bed." 

Burton bent and inspected the 
dummy. Then his eyes fell. upon 
the rope, and he jerked it out. 
When he found that one end w r as 
tied firmly to the end of the bed he 
gave a low’ w’histle. 

" Well, I'm blessed ! " he said. 

" This seems to explain w’hat’s 
liappened. The fellow r ’s got out of 
the w’indow." 

" But if he did, how’ did the rope 
get back inside the room ? " in¬ 
quired Webster harshly. 

" I suppose someone let him 
dow r n and then pulled it back," 
said Burton in his matter-of-fact 
tones. . 

Hank felt suddenly dismayed. 
This was a point of view that had 
never occurred to him—not a 
pleasant one either. It seemed 
quite on the cards that he w r as 
going to be hauled over the coals as 
an accomplice of Delmar. 

Still, the truth had to be told, 
and there w'as nothing to be gained 
by waiting. He stepped forw’ard. 

" Guess it w*as I pulled the rope 
up. Burton," he said quietly. 

Burton sw'ung round upon him, 
and his usually good-humoured face 
was very stern. 

" You, Harker ! 'Pon my w*ord, 
I’d never have thought you' were the 
chap for a gaiiie like this! " 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

Jack to the Rescue 

r F i HE s.s. Mariposa steamed out 
of Rio de Janeiro with a full 
cargo and a record passenger list. 

Among all the sorts and con¬ 
ditions of travellers there was 
one who excited especial curio¬ 
sity and notice. This was a 
small boy of ten, named Jack 
Lawrence. 

He w r as a clever, thoughtful 
lad, w’ith a passion for mechanics. 
With great ingenuity he had 
constructed a w’ireless apparatus 
out of odds and ends picked up 
in his father’s workshop, and he 
and a chum, who also possessed a 
set, had learned the Morse code 
and had become quite proficient 
in signalling to each other. And 
many w r ere the ship’s messages 
intercepted by the amateur wire¬ 
less station. 

Jack’s great friend on board 
was Curtis, the telegraphist, or 
" Sparks," as he w’as called, who 
allowed him to come into the 
wireless room and watch the 
work of transmitting and receiv¬ 
ing messages. 

One morning Jack went up to 
the w*ireless-room as usual, and 
found to his surprise that the 
telegraphist was absent from his 
post, and a small company of the 
ship’s staff w’ere gathered round 
with anxious faces. : 

Jack was slipping quietly out 
w r hen the surgeon—with whom 
he w r as a favourite—caught sight 
of him. 

" Hullo, Jack ! " he cried. 

“ Have you come up to see 
Sparks ? He’s dowm with malaria, 
and, as you know, w*e had to 
leave his second in command 
behind for the same reason." 

Just then the chief officer 
rushed into the cabin. 

" A serious fire has broken out 
in the starboard bunkers, sir," . 
he cried. " We need assistance." 

The captain’s face became 
grave. 

" Curtis must manage to send 
an S O S call somehow ! " 

The surgeon shook his head. 

" It’s impossible," he replied; 

" the poor chap’s delirious." 

Suddenly the captain felt a 
touch on his arm, and he turned 
sharply to find Jack at his side. 

4 Mf you’ll let me, sir," he 
said, "lean send out an S O S call. ’' 

The captain stared in amaze¬ 
ment, but in their desperate 
position any straw was worth 
catching. 

" Try ! " he commanded. 

^Jack sat down at the instru¬ 
ment, and, amid a tense silence, 
rapped out the message for help. 

Five minutes passed without 
reply. Jack repeated the call, 
and- the w’aiting. was resumed. 
Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes 
w’ent by; then the boy’s face lit up. 

" They’ve heard me ! " he 
shouted gleefully. " It's the 
Patagonia, and they want to 
know our bearings." 

It was only a matter of a few 
moments before Jack was tele¬ 
graphing the details of the - ship’s 
position, and half an hour later, 
as the exhausted firemen were 
beginning to lose heart, the 
smoke of the Patagonia’s funnels 
appeared on the horizon, 
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pl IT}lithe Heart UHCa^es a Cheerful Face ® ® emtrdl 


DF MERRYMAN 

Friend, to Poet: “ Don’t you find 
writing; a thankless task ? ” 
Poet: “ On the contrary, every¬ 
thing I write is returned to me with 
thanks.” 

□ s 0 

“it” 

A. wee little worm in a hickory- 
nut 

Sang, happy as he could be : 

“ 0,1 live in the heart of the whole 
round world,. 

And it all belongs to me ! ” 
.000 
Transposition 

Without my whole no rebus e’er 
was penned, ^ 

Alas, if you should lose : so great a 
friend !' 

Transposed, I’m sometimes, ladies, 
on your head, 

And also, frequently, about your 
bed. 

Now, if you will both head .and 
tail erase, 

Upon my whole I often liave a 
place; 

Nay, do not smile, but take my 
tail away 

To form another head, and then 

yOU may. Solution next week 

□ 0 0 

When is a woman like a news¬ 
paper article ? 

When she appears in print. 

0 0 0 

No Difference There 
During the war a Tommy, whose 
. muddy appearance told of 
recent acquaintance with the 
trenches, entered a Y.M.C.A. hut 
where a concert was being given 
and sat in one of the front seats. 

An official of the Y.M.C.A. ap¬ 
proached him and said kindly, 

“ I’m sony, but the front section is 
reserved entirely for officers.” 

“ H’m 3 ” exclaimed the tired 
soldier as he arose, “but the one 
I’ve just come back from wasn’t.” 
0 0 ' ~ 0 



Do not cross the road without 
first looking round 
0 0 0 

Naughty Claudie 

When Little Claude was naughty 
wunst 

At dinner-time, an’ said 
He won’t say Thank you to hfs Ma, 
She maked him go to bed 
An’ stay two hours an’ not git up— 
So when the clock struck two, 
Nen Claude says, “ Thank you, 
Mr. Clock, 

I’m much obleeged to you ! ” 
James Whitcomb Riley 


When Baby Screams 
By Peter Puck 

When Baby screams for This or 
That, 

Don't tap her with a cricket-bat; 
Remark : “My sweet* such Gusts 
and Gales 

Would deeply pain the Prince of 
Wails.” 

0 0 0 

Words That May Be Confused 


Pfpf 

pi 



Eruption Irruption Fisher Fissure 

% 

'in 

Jli ■ ■ 

• • < 0 # 

i«wt 

m g§ 

S 


Eclipse Ellipse Immigrant Emigrant 


Here are some more pairs o! words 
that sound alike in conversation, but 
which are spelt differently, and have 
meanings that are entirely different. 

0 0 .0 
Quite So ' 

“ C AN you tell me how much 
water to a gallon Hows over 
Niagara Falls ? ” asked George. 

“ I have not the slightest idea! 
How much ? ” returned his friend. 

“ Oh ! Exactly four quarts,” he 
replied. 

0 0*0 

W»0 was the first whistler and 
what tune did he whistle ? 
The wind ; “ Over the hills and 
far away.” 

000 
Puzzle Arithmetic 

W HAT is the smallest number 
of weights, and of what de¬ 
nominations must they be, with 
which can be weighed any number 
of pounds from l to 63 inclusive ? 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 
Do You Live in Goole? 

Qoole is an old English word 
meaning a small stream, or 
ditch, and no doubt the beginning 
of the town was so called because 
it was on the banks of a stream. 


2 


4 


5 


6 


7 


0 0 0 
Good and Bad Luck 

Qood luck is the gayest of all 
gay girls, 

Long in one place she will not 3 
stay; 

Back from your brow she strokes 
the curls, 

Kisses you quick, and flies away. | 

But Madame Bad Luck soberly 
. comes 

And stays—no fancy has she for 
flitting: g 

Snatches of true love-songs she - 

hums, 

And sits by your bed, and brings 
her knitting. 

0 0 0 

Why is shoemaking a good trade ? I 

Because the goods are always 
sold (soled) before they are finished. 

0 0 0 12 

Hidden Towns 

pROM these sentences make* up 
anagrams that shall be the 
names of Irish towns: E. Smith 
ran; Brush one goal; A gets H 
clear y R owns a truth. 

Answer next week 

0 0-0 11 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES “ 
Puzzle Arithmetio 

618 

753 

294 

What Am I ? 

Pearl, pear, pea, earl 

Who Was He? 

The Great Emperor was Charlemagne - 


Jacko Makes Himself Useful 

M other’s got a cold,” said Father Jacko. “ I am going 
to give her her breakfast in bed.” 

“ You make it. Dad/ 1 said Jacko ;I’ll carry up the tray.” 
“ Going to make yourself, useful for once,” remarked Adolphus. 
" Let the boy alone/ 1 said his father. “ Go and find the 
tiacon, my lad, and a couple of eggs, and, whatever you do, 
don’t drop them.” 

“ Right-o ! ” cried Jacko. 

He was such a long time fetching the things that Father 
called out to know what he was up to. 

They soon found out, for back came Jacko at a tremendous 
pace, balancing an egg in the palm of each hand. On his 
feet were his roller-skates. \ • 

“ Got to get a move, on today,” said Jacko cheerfully. 

“ Take them off 1 ” said his father. “ And give me those 
eggs before you smash them.” 

Jacko handed them over reluctantly, and disappeared to 
remove the skates. He came back brandishing a frying-pan. 
44 Do let me cook the bacon, Dad, ” he begged. 

" Very well, then,” said his father. “ Here, catch hold! ” 
Jacko dabbed the bacon in the pan, put it over the fire, and 
beamed with delight when it began to sizzle. : 

. “ It's done to a turn. Dad ! ” he called out; presently. 

“ So are the eggs,” s^id Father. 

Adolphus had the tray ready with the teapot on it, and a 
plateful of bread-and-butter, not too thin. 



There never was such a happy baby I 


“ Coo 1 What a feed ! ” exclaimed Jacko. 

“ Not a bit too much,” said his father. “Now, I wonder 
if I can trust you to carry it up ? ” 

“ Rather,” said Master Jacko. And off he trotted. 

Unfortunately the bedroom door was shut. Instead of 
putting the tray down on the floor while he turned the handle, 
he tried to do the trick with one hand while he balanced the 
tray with the other. It slipped, and down it fell! 

The noise the tray made was nothing to the noise the family 
made abusing poor Jacko. 

“ Get out of the house ! ” they cried, and Jacko crept away. 

Later on in the morning he came across the baby sitting in 
its perambulator in the garden, looking the picture of misery. 

“ What a shame to leave him all alone! ” said Jacko. “ IT 1 
take him for a run.” 

In the High Street Jacko bought himself a paper, and, 
while he stood reading it, the baby leaned over, and picked 
up a paint-brush that a workman had left, and dabbed it all 
over the front of the shop. There never was such a happy.baby! 

But the shopkeeper was anything but happy when he saw 
what he’d done, and Jacko shot home as fast as he could go. 

On the way he met the whole family flying down the garden, 
crying : “ Has anyone seen our baby ? ” 

Jacko delivered up his little brother and disappeared. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 


Notes and Queries 


•ft 1 

ift 

"/ /a\% \ 

Le plastron Le kangourou Le yacht 

C’est le plastron d’une cuirasse 
Le kangourou vit en Australie 
Le yacht fait voile sur la mer 

dSpdd 

wm 

m 

Les rails 

Le requin 

La medaille 


La locomotive roule sur les rails- 1 
Le requin attaque les matelots 
II porte fi£rement sa medaille 


What is a Suffragan ? Suffra¬ 
gan is from the same root as 
suffrage, and means to support 
with one’s vote. It is now used 
as the name of an assistant 
bishop, \vho supports or helps 
his superior. 

- What is a Repertory Theatre ? 

A theatre that has a regular 
stock of plays which are per¬ 
formed in turn. 

What is a Mugwump ? This 
is a Red Indian word that means 
“ wise chief,” and is used of an 
American political party that 
splits off from the main body. 
It Originated during a Republi¬ 
can split in 1884, and has often 
been used since. 


ABC Stories 

Soap Bubbles 

stands for Soap Bubbles, 
the bubbles Jackie and 
his little sister blew. 

They were big bub¬ 
bles, too—the biggest Jackie had 
ever made. And no wonder, for 
never before had he blown them 
from such a magnificent pipe. 

Jackie lifted it out of the 
frothy water and looked at it, 
and suddenly, before he had any 
idea what was going to happen, 
it slipped out of his hand and 
fell.. Down it went on the stone 
step and snapped in two. 

“ Oh ! ” gasped Jackie, as he 
picked up the pieces. “ What 
ever will Daddie say ? ” 

It was a beautiful pipe of 
carved ivory, and Daddie 
thought a lot of it. Uncle 
Alec had brought it home from 
India, and it stood on the cabi¬ 
net with the china that Jackie 
was not allowed to touch. 

Jackie looked at the wonder¬ 
ful carving on the bowl, and two 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Just then a car came tooc- 
toot-tooting down the road. 
It pulled up at the garden gate, 
and who should spring out of 
it and come striding up the 
path but Uncle Alec himself! 

“ Hullo ! ” he cried in his 
big, cheery voice.’ 

Jackie held up the pieces. 

Uncle Alec whistled. 

“ I wanted a pipe to blow 
bubbles with,” said Jackie tear¬ 
fully, “ and I couldn’t find 
another one.” 

His uncle took the pipe and^ 
examined it. 

“ It’s a dean break,” he said. 
“ I shouldn’t be surprised if 



They were big bubbles 

Toko could mend it. Let’s go 
along and see, anyway.” 

He swung Jackie up on his 
shoulder, strode down the path 
with him, pitched him like a 
sack of coals into the car, and 
motored to his home. 

There they found Toko, the 
wonderful little Jap who was 
so clever with his fingers. 

He nodded cheerfully when 
they showed him the pipe, and 
sat down there and then and 
started to work on it. 

How he did it Jackie never 
knew, but he made such a good 
job of it that when a penitent 
little boy crept up on to his 
daddie’s knee that night, and 
held up the pipe, Daddie said: 

“ He is a clever beggar. 
Why, I can’t even see where 
the break was!” 
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THE HAPPY POLAR BEAR ' SHIP BREAKS IN TWO ' FISHING IN THE SNOW 




The Happy Polar Bear at the Zoo—The recent spell of wintry weather 
made the Polar bears at the London Zoo very happy, and they enjoyed 
lying out amid the snow and ice, which reminded them of home 


France’s Representative — The 
Count de Saint Aulaire, the new 
French Ambassador in London 


A Very Happy Party—These kittens ^nd puppies are smiling at the 
camera, proving that Sir Ray Lankester was right when he said 
that animals could laugh, as mentioned In last week’s C.N. 



New Year Visitors to London—These amus¬ 
ing little chimpanzees have just arrived in 
London from West Africa, and are taking 
part in a great show for boys and girls 


Puck and the Fairy—Two clever little London scholars, who, with 
others, have been taking part in a play produced at a Bethnal 
Qreen school to raise funds for a day nursery for poor children 


Solving the Transport Problem—This little 
visitor created quite a sensation in the Lon¬ 
don Strand the other day by riding down the 
roadway on his mechanical wooden horse 



Burnt Vessel Breaks in Two—The large schooner Wlonnow caught Are in the mouth of the 
Thames, and, after burning all day off Southend, broke completely in two, as shown here 


Fit for all Conditions—This Garner tractor cares nothing for the 
elements, but isable to plough land that lies two feet under water 
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